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"Bringer of death" 


the ancient Romans called the giant killer whale. Even 
sharks fear this great monster of the deep, with its massive 
jaws and wicked teeth. Usually benign toward humans, 
these huge creatures become vengeful furies if a female or 
her calf is harmed. ... 


Jack Campbell had unwittingly netted a pregnant 
female, and had watched in horror as she'd given birth to a 
lifeless calf... . 


With eerie cunning, the whale's mate struck back. Terror, 
mutilation, and death followed as Campbell faced the killer 
whale in an obsessive duel of wits and weapons—in a battle 
that would have its climax in fierce Arctic waters, where the 
combatants would be surrounded by treacherous icebergs 
and the lonely, eternal cold." 
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PROLOGUE 


The shining waters erupted in a churning froth as the 
black mountains of living flesh split the waves. The killer 
whales, perhaps thirty of them, swam with speed and grace. 
Some forged onward, while others, the young, frolicked, 
butting and jostling each other. They dove, slapping their 
tails on the water, only to surface, spout, and dive again. 
White bellies and markings made them seem like huge, 
overgrown clowns. 

The whale calves stuck close beside their mothers, 
mimicking the cows* movements until they descended to 
nurse. Other females hovered protectively like big, proud, 
affectionate maiden aunts. 

Two whales, larger by far than the rest, took up the rear. 
The male had a tall, oddly shaped fin. The female, big with 
the calf inside her belly, swam close by the bulls side. They 
moved together sedately, until the bull gave an odd, high- 
pitched cry. The herd moved off, the swollen female 
swimming slowly, seeming to lag behind. The male gently 
nudged her on. 


PART 





TO SEA 


CHAPTER 1 


"| told you there’d be a line,” Campbell complained. 
“Let’s get out of here.” 

“Shhh! Be quiet and do as you’re told,” his sister Annie 
ordered with mock severity. “It won’t be long” 

' Miserable, sweating in the May heat, needing a drink, 
Jack Campbell stood in line behind the large crowd of people 
with children, cameras, and junk food, 

“I'm fed up with sharks,” Campbell said. “Come on, let’s 
drive on to Key Biscayne. There’s a place—” 

“You’re fed up with everything except the gin bottle,” 
Annie interrupted in a tone that was only half-kidding. 
“Anyway, this shark is really worth seeing,” she promised. 
“It’s the greatest great whale ever caught anywhere. Even 
stuffed, it gives people nightmares. They scream at the sight 
of it—” 

“Who the hell wants nightmares?” Campbell demanded. 
“Besides, sharks don’t scare me. | fell asleep during Jaws” 

Annie had come up with the idea the night before, when 
Jack said he’d never been to Seaquarium, one of Miami’s 
biggest tourist attractions, though he’d lived there more 
than half his life. His sister pounced, talking animatedly 
about the great white shark on display. Of course, the shark 
was only a pretext; she wanted to get Jack out of his bunk 
aboard the Bumpo if only for an afternoon. He’d been 
spending more and more time hanging out there, doing 
nothing. Campbell knew his sister worried about him—about 
his drinking and womanizing, about his apathy, pessimism, 
and bitterness, about the way he was running (or not 
running) their marina, the Golden Sands. But, he told 
himself, Annie was crazy if she thought a trip to a goddam 
tourist-trap aquarium was going to shape him up. He'd 
hoped that she would forget the Seaquarium scheme by 


morning, but she hadn’t. What the hell? It wouldn’t hurt him 
to please her for a change. So in the end Campbell had 
grudgingly agreed to go along with Annie and Paul Sutro. 

The procession began to move. Ahead was a family— 
three impatient kids in T-shirts with sharks on them, a 
Sshapeless woman in polyester pants that bulged, and a fat 
man wearing a gaudy sports shirt. The pattern on the shirt 
showed a fisherman reeling in a mammoth marlin from the 
stem of a powerboat. The fish didn’t have a chance, not in 
that design. In the too-tight slacks the woman’s haunches 
swayed like buoys in a strong sea. Wincing inwardly, 
Campbell compared the spectacle with his sister’s small but 
perfect shape and permitted himself a moment of envy for 
Paul Sutro, who lived with her at the marina. Jack 
occasionally wondered—though not for long—what his sister 
was like in bed. 

The fat man was saying, "‘Maybe I'll rent a boat 
tomorrow and catch one of these big sharks myself." 

“Better make it a rowboat," his wife said. “We're 
spending too damn much here as it is.” 

“I make it, and I'll decide how to spend it," the man said 
in a sharp voice. 

Annie grabbed Jack’s arm and whispered, “A live one. 
Give him a card.” When he shook his head, Annie said 
loudly, “Mr... 

“Shut up," Campbell muttered. 

“Talking to me?” the fat man said, leering slightly. 

“She was talking to me,” Campbell said. 

“Didn't sound like it.” 

“Take my word for it,” Campbell said stiffly. 

The man studied him for a moment, then turned his 
back. He said to the woman, "I can charter a boat for a 
coupla hundred. The kids’II love it.” 

Annie hung back as the line moved forward. She hissed 
at Jack, “You son of a bitch. You think we don’t need the 


charter business? A couple of hundred would come in handy 
right now, huh?” 

“Drop it,” he said. 

“| don’t get you sometimes. On second thought, | do. 
That’s the trouble.” 

His mean look didn’t frighten her at all; she knew too 
well how he felt about her. She could read his mind like a 
road map, as he could read hers. 

When they reached the cashier, he asked, “Whose 
party?” 

Annie’s false smile was meant to punish him. “I didn’t 
bring any money.” 

Campbell scrutinized Paul, a broad-shouldered young 
man of medium height, about Annie’s age. He had a bushy 
mustache, an easy manner, and a blank face. Whenever 
money was in question, Paul Sutro’s hands always crept to 
the back pockets of his tired jeans and stayed there. But 
Campbell owed him two weeks pay, so there was no sense 
arguing. Jack produced an old alligator-skin wallet and 
handed the cashier a ten and two ones. 

Beyond the turnstiles, a promenade displayed timbers 
from old ships, Spanish anchors crusted with barnacles, 
giant tortoise shells, and other edifying nautical and aquatic 
artifacts. After that came the main building. The location of 
the stuffed shark was obvious from the mob around it, ten 
deep, reverberating with oohs and ahs. 

“| can’t see,” Annie said. “Pick me up, Campbell.” 

“Let your boyfriend do it,” he said casually. 

‘Pick me up, Paul.” 

Paul picked her up easily. 

“Good God!” Annie cried. “It’s a monster!" 

Although Campbell was just over six feet tall, he had to 
stand on tiptoe to see the fish, mounted on tripods behind a 
glass wall. The shark was easily twenty-five feet long, with 
round glittering eyes and huge, vicious-looking teeth"; The 
skin had a ghostly sheen. The beast seemed extraordinarily 


menacing even in death. Yet it failed to arouse any real 
emotion in Campbell. /esus, he thought, Annie's right 
Nothing gets to me any more. 

“Okay, you can put me down now,” Annie said. “How 
would you like to tangle with that, Campbell?” 

“Sharks bore me, | told you,” he answered as they 
pushed their way out of the crowd. “Toothy but stupid. Can 
we go home now?” He always tried, generally without 
success, to keep from drinking until “the sun's over the 
yardarm”— which for him meant five p.m. By the time they 
drove back to the marina in the afternoon traffic, the hour 
would have almost arrived. His stomach tightened. 

“Not yet>" Annie responded. “We haven't seen the fish, 
Flipper, or the killer wh—” 

“| don't want to look at fish. I’ve seen movies of Flipper.” 

“The killer whales, then.” 

"Oh, great. More show biz from the briny deep,” he said. 

But finally they agreed on the whales, whose act had 
already started when the trio sat down in the amphitheater. 
A trainer gestured from a platform above the pool while two 
whales swam through the water. A bikini-clad girl rode one 
of the whales, clutching a pectoral fin as the great beast 
moved slowly around the area and delivered her to the 
poolside. The audience applauded wildly as she scrambled 
off deck. 

Annie said, ‘That’s new. There was no girl when | was 
here last.” ' 

A flat voice droned over the loudspeaker. “While the 
whales rest for a minute, let me tell you something about 
them and their kind. 

“Actually the largest species of dolphin, the orca, or 
killer whale, lives in every sea, although it is most likely to 
be found in small herds in the northern Atlantic or Pacific, 
along the routes of other species of whales whose flesh it 
eats. Its tapered form and muscular fins make it the fastest 
of whales. The adult killer measures up to thirty feet and 


weighs between two and three tons, although larger orcas 
have been sighted. 

The killer whale is the most ferocious animal in the 
world. It has no peer in the sea—not even the sixty-foot 
sperm whale, which is a principal prey. In a typical attack, a 
number of orcas will converge on the head of the larger 
prey, forcing the lips apart to get at the giant tongue, which 
they tear out and devour. In one recorded instance, a single 
orca killed an enormous sperm whale by repeatedly leaping 
and pouncing on its back. 

The killer whale is endowed with twenty to twenty-eight 
sharp, pointed teeth in each jaw. The huge mouth is capable 
of swallowing a dolphin whole. With one bite it can tear off a 
piece of whale flesh weighing four hundred pounds. The 
remains of thirteen porpoises, fourteen seals, and a human 
body were extracted from the stomach of a twenty-seven- 
foot killer whale. A fifteenth seal had stuck in the whale’s 
throat and choked it. 

“The ancient Romans called this whale Ore/nus area—for 
‘bringer of death/” 

They don’t look very deadly right now, Campbell 
thought as he watched them. The beasts had tall dorsal fins, 
flat tail fins, and streamlined black bodies, with white bellies 
and white markings over the eyes. Their skins seemed sleek 
and satiny. The whales conveyed power and elegance, and 
Campbell was impressed in spite of himself. 

“The killer whale can be a friend to man. There have 
been occasions when these animals pushed sinking ships 
and drowning people to shore. On the other hand, even 
Hugo and Helga, raised in captivity since they were pups, 
can be difficult to deal with. Their feelings seem easily hurt 
by harsh words; they have temper tantrums; ..they are 
cantankerous and proud and often engage in contests of 
wills with their trainers.” 

Did the killer whales understand the meaning of 
captivity, Campbell wondered. Was that possible? If so, how 


did they feel about it? 

“A female killer whale has one calf at a time, after a 
pregnancy of about a year. A model parent, she takes 
excellent care of her young. Orcas have a highly developed 
family and pack instinct, and if a female or calf is wounded, 
other adults attempt to push it to safety. If a female or young 
whale is killed, the others seek vengeance. 

“Orcas can be violent to man but usually not unless they 
or their families are threatened. Amazing but true is the 
story of two loggers in British 

Columbia who, while skidding logs down a slope into the 
water, saw a group of killer whales pass below. One logger 
deliberately let a log slide—it hit a whale, injuring it. The 
whales left. That night as the loggers rowed back to camp 
the whales appeared out of the darkness and upset the boat. 
The man who had dropped the log vanished and was never 
seen again. The other survived to tell the tale. The killer 
whales had apparently waited all day for revenge. 

“Some people believe that the orca is the marine 
creature most like man. Since man does not generally hunt 
this whale, it has no contenders for supremacy of the sea; it 
is at the top of the oceanic ladder of life. It rules the sea, as 
man does land. | have mentioned the orcas almost human 
family attachments. And its life-span is roughly the same as 
a human's—between thirty and seventy years, although 
older killer whales have been known. 

"Like man, the orca has a highly developed brain. In 
fact, its brain, with the unique para-limbic lobe, is even 
larger and more complex than that of a human. The killer 
whale has an amazing memory and a remarkable mental 
capability. Little is Known about its intelligence except that 
it is powerful, perhaps even superior in some respects to 
man's. Like man, too, the orca can talk. It communicates 
with a combination of pure sound and sonarlike echo 
location. The whale sounds you are about to hear can be 


picked up by other whales at a remarkable distance. Speak, 
Hugo and Helga!" 

The trainer on the platform gestured vigorously, and the 
whales obliged with noises— strange, eerie, pinging, 
ponging, singing, wailing sounds, like harmonics from outer 
Space, seemingly happy yet sad, childish yet old as the 
earth itself. Campbell leaned forward to hear better, wishing 
he could understand. 

.. the speech of captive killer whales was recorded with 
a hydrophone and analyzed by a computer. It was found to 
contain fifteen million information § bits, as computer 
technologists call them. By contrast, Homer's epic poem the 
Odyssey has only one million bits... .” 

High above the pool were two wires and suspended from 
each was a large piece of meat, carried to the center on 
pulleys. 

“Perhaps, if whales spoke our language—or we theirs— 
they would remind us that many kinds of whales are 
endangered and will soon become extinct if man doesn’t 
cease his senseless slaughter of them. Now you’re about to 
see Hugo and Helga perform the impossible. Whales |” 

The trainer waved his arms, and the animals, barely 
rippling the surface, vanished. Campbell put the depth at 
about thirty-five feet. What were the whales doing down 
there? He imagined them coiling like great springs. But they 
couldn't reach the bait; a leap like that was impossible for 
animals of such bulk. 

From below they flashed like missiles, breaking the 
surface with a whoosh, great hulks streaking into the air 
until their tails were five, ten feet out of the water. Flippers 
flat, mouths open, they grabbed the meat, fell, and struck 
with such impact that spray showered the audience. 

The crowd roared. Paul Sutro shouted, "Wow!" But 
Campbell sat immobile. He tried to understand why the 
whales had moved him so. They had shown him... life. Yes, 
powerful, raging life, a vitality so different from the 


deadness that paralyzed him. What was the strange feeling 
the beasts aroused? Wonder? Awe? No, it was something 
deeper, something he couldn’t quite understand. If only... 
Well, forget it, he told himself; it would be five o’clock before 
long. 

The whales swam serenely, as if satisfied with their 
performances. The larger one, Hugo, came to the edge of the 
pool in front of where Campbell sat; it reared its massive 
head as if to survey the audience. The eyes were red, and at 
that moment Jack Campbell was prepared to swear that they 
glared directly at him. In the depths of those fiery eyes 
lurked an inscrutable message. Was it a challenge? A 
warning? 

By the exit stood a row of machines that carved plastic 
souvenir models of various Seaquarium attractions. One 
machine sculpted plastic Flippers; another, great white 
Sharks; and a third, killer whales. Campbell inserted some 
coins and watched the knife cut. A six-inch whale dropped 
from a slot, and he put it in his pocket. For some silly reason, 
he hoped the whale would bring him luck. He needed some. 


CHAPTER 2 


Golden Sands Marina had belonged to Campbell’s 
father, as had the Bumpo. She was tied up at the dock, and 
he used her as a houseboat. The many women who spent 
nights aboard always complained of the mess. Gus Novak, 
who worked for Jack, as he had for Jack’s father, kept the 
boat in decent shape. If it hadn’t been for Gus, the Bumpo 
wouldn’t even have been in condition to sail. Not that 
Campbell was willing to make the effort to take her out. 

Bill Campbell, Jack’s father, had risen from enlisted man 
to first lieutenant and executive officer of a minesweeper in 
World War II, earning a chest full of medals. Originally from 
coastal Massachusetts, he settled in Florida after the war 
and started a powerboat rental business. He worked hard, 
spent frugally, and finally bought Golden Sands. It had been 
tough at first because the marina was slightly off the beaten 
track, but Bill had made it a success. A big, gregarious man 
with a full red beard, Bill was a combination of Scottish 
charm and canny Scottish economics. The marina had a long 
list of steady customers. 

When back in the fifties the marina started to boom, Bill 
acquired the boat for almost nothing and fixed her up. The 
Mary, as he'd called her after his wife and the mother of his 
two children, was an old fifty-foot tuna trawler. Built in the 
thirties, she had sturdy oak frames, a hull of pine planking, a 
short mainmast topped by a crow's nest, and an even 
shorter mast aft There was a pilothouse, or wheelhouse, well 
forward and a good-sized main cabin, which contained 
Camp-bells sleeping quarters and a small galley. The broad 
deck—fifteen feet at the beam—had served as a work area in 
the boat's tuna-fishing days. On the bowsprit was a pulpit 
with a rounded metal safety rail from which big game fish 
could be gaffed. Bill had installed a 150-horsepower Ford- 
Lehman engine, which drove the boat at a cruising speed of 


ten knots. She was seaworthy, roomy, and comfortable, 
though nobody would have described her as chic. 

Bill Campbell had used the boat partly for charters and 
partly for pleasure. Jack still remembered the moonlight 
cruises with family and friends aboard. The craft had also 
served as a nautical school for Jack Campbell; on it his father 
had trained him to be a first-rate sailor—overtrained him, 
perhaps. 

After leaving home, Jack had served in the Navy, which 
taught him to box, drink, handle guns and explosives, and 
detest authority, or detest it more than he had before. 
Maybe he was rebelling against his fathers sometimes harsh 
discipline, or maybe (as he had come to suspect) he was just 
plain aimless; but after a few post-Navy months in college’ 
he had taken off on his own and hadn’t gone home for years. 

At the time, though, he’d thought all that experience 
would add up to something eventually. He’d driven a truck 
in Chicago and a taxicab in Denver and worked in a steel 
mill in Birmingham, where he’d gotten into too many fights. 
He was quick to take offense, but while he could hold his 
own in a brawl, he didn’t really have the instinct to do injury, 
as he’d learned when he made the mistake common to 
competent amateur fighters and tried to turn pro. He had 
just lost his third fight in succession when Bill called to say 
that Mary was dead. 

Jack’s mother, only forty-eight, had died suddenly of 
pneumonia. Bill, seven years older than Mary, had gone 
around with a helpless look on his still youthful face, and 
Jack had taken care of his eleven-year-old sister, laying out 
her clothes for school, fixing her breakfast, making her 
bathe and brush her teeth—all the things a mother would 
have done. He’d settled down for a year, working hard at the 
marina. But as soon as Bill was himself again, Jack’s old 
restlessness returned, and he went away. He’d had another 
long series of jobs—bartending, factory work, anything. He 
had never gone to jail, but it sometimes seemed that prison 
was almost the only life he hadn’t sampled. 


Why did he find it impossible to stick to anything? he 
asked himself as he stood at the Bumpo’s rail, a glass of gin 
in hand. It was late, and as usual he faced his old enemy, 
insomnia, for which his usual cures were drink, sex, or both. 
He had broken a date with a lackluster blonde he’d acquired 
somewhere, another in a line of plastic women with lovely 
shapes, flat faces, and no passion. They might have been 
carved by a machine. He had known so many of them that 
he’d begun to wonder if he wasn’t responsible, despite the 
fact that women seemed genuinely attracted to him. But at 
that moment he didn't want to even think about women. 

Today at Seaquarium he had found himself identifying 
with the great creatures trapped in the pool, from which 
there could be no escape into the infinite expanse, their real 
home in the sea. The adventure that was meant to be their 
lives had been denied them . . . Sure, sure, he was being 
ridiculously fanciful about the whales. Yet... he read into 
them his own anguish. Only for him the imprisoning pool 
was of his own making. How hard he had tried to break out, 
thinking, moving on, hoping to find one grand adventure 
that would fill him with exhilaration and mystery and banish 
the emptiness that was his lot on this miserable planet. That 
was what he had been searching for, but he had failed. So 
he’d given up and gotten married. And when that didn’t 
help, he’d tried anesthetizing himself with gin. But those 
whales hadn't quit—he was sure of that. Underneath the 
docile surface, they were still fighters. 

Campbell went to the cabin, poured another slug of 
straight gin from the half-gallon bottle, and returned to the 
rail. The marina lights glinted on oil-patched water. Although 
he tried to forget his former wife, she sometimes floated into 
his thoughts, like debris riding on the sea surface. Why, for 
God's sake, had he married her? Not, as he realized later, 
from love but more out of fatigue from his constant 
conquests. He had hoped that connubial life might be better 
than his so-called freedom. Anyway, he hadn’t tried 
marriage before, and new experience always counted. She 


had been, in retrospect, a totally ordinary girl in every way 
except looks, and he’d soon become used to those. For 
several years they lived in a small California town, where she 
worked as a waitress and he managed a motorcycle agency. 
Marriage had been tolerable—at least, it hadn't been 
intolerable. 

He had brought his wife back to Florida when his father 
became ill. The surgeon had been wrong when he said that 
they had caught the growth in time, and Bill Campbell 
began a slow, painful decline. The crusty old man refused to 
complain and continued to run the marina and take out 
fishing parties even as the pounds dropped from his robust 
frame. Wanting to know his father better, Jack spent more 
and more time with him and gradually learned what his 
father thought of him. 

For all his outward gregariousness, Bill Campbell had 
kept his thoughts to himself. He had rarely interfered with 
the lives of his children, though his Presbyterian core would 
surely have made him volubly object to his daughter's 
cohabitation with Paul at the marina. But that had happened 
later, after Bill was dead. It became clear that Annie was 
Bill's favorite. Because she reminded him of Mary, because 
Annie had the old man's charm, because Annie applied 
herself and had started college, because .. . There was no 
point kidding himself, Jack thought bitterly. The real reason 
was that Bill privately regarded his rugged son’s wandering 
existence as a waste of time or worse. That hurt, since Jack 
in his deepest self agreed. 

As for Jack’s wife, Bill had seen her as little better than a 
tramp. That his judgment had turned out to be right hadn’t 
made life any easier. Bill hadn’t liked having her around, and 
Jack hadn’t been able to explain to her why he left her alone 
so much, why she was excluded from the family. The fights 
began, heated by liquor and all the more violent because 
they were conducted in angry whispers and hisses so Bill 
wouldn’t know what was going on. The bedroom war 
continued for a year, until Bill drowned. 


Jack leaned over the rail and inhaled deeply. If only the 
cause of Bill’s death had been clear. Weak as he was, Bill 
had taken a small sailboat into Biscayne Bay. The boat had 
been found with no one aboard, and Bill Campbell had been 
found on the bottom, a line wrapped about his corpse, the 
anchor weighing him down. A sailing accident, the coroner 
had said, and it was possible that Bill, who’d started to have 
dizzy spells by then, had entangled himself in the rope and 
slipped overboard with the anchor. But Jack had always 
doubted it—Bill’s seamanship was too good. If it had been 
suicide, Gus Novak probably knew because Bill would have 
told him beforehand. But Novak revealed nothing. 

Jack, prepared for his father’s death but not its 
suddenness or manner, felt cheated. He’d realized later what 
he had been hoping for all these months: a sign, no matter 
how small (even the recognition of how hard he had worked 
at the marina), that his father saw value in him. Instead, Bill 
died without saying a word. For weeks Jack had gotten drunk 
at bars, sometimes returning at dawn, alarming his sister. 
That was when he and his wife had moved aboard the 
Bumpo. But one night he had come aboard well before 
midnight. It happened to a lot of men, he guessed, but not 
in his wildest dreams to him. As he walked into the cabin, 
she whimpered in fright, pulling sheets and blankets around 
her, to expose a man. Jack hadn’t made a sound; he went to 
the marina and drank himself into a stupor. 

Divorce was easy. She took the money in the joint bank 
account but asked nothing else, as though glad to be rid of 
him. He supposed she’d returned to California; he never 
heard from her. Not that he cared—there were many women 
around, and the phone aboard the Bumpo rang constantly. 
But he’d ceased to care much about anything—the 
combination of his wife's infidelity, his father’s possible 
suicide, and most of all the collapse of his dreams left him 
immobilized. 

Before he got sick, Bill Campbell had never owed 
money; he was too Scottish to pay interest on it. He was also 


too Scottish to foot the premiums for medical insurance, so 
that: the doctor and hospital bills put Golden Sands Marina 
into debt for the first time just when the place needed a 
major renovation to complete with the newer, flashier 
establishments that refered to themselves as boatels. 

Still Jack had only himself to blame for poor 
management: he'd been a lousy businessman all right, with 
his impatience, sharp tongue, temper and inattention to 
details. Customers loyal for years to his father had gone 
elsewhere. If the downward drift continued, Jack and Annie 
would have to sell the marina. But Jack was oddly reluctant. 
He wanted to leave the business with his flag flying. 

he dipped int his bag of clichés and_ found 
few......tomorrow was another day....... try harder....... if at first 
you don't succeed...... - but nothing worth pondering. At 
least he had been virtuous this evening, though. Yawning, 
he realized that the reward of sleep might at last be 
conferred on him 

He was headed for what he pledged would be the last 
drink of the night when the telephone jarred the silence. "Oh 
hi there" Campbell answered uncertainly. He hesitated, then 
went on in a tone that fairly begged for a reprieve, "Well .... 
Sure .... | guess so.... I'll wait up Bonnie." 

he waited through three more gins for Bonnie, who 
interested him about as much as the Seaquarium. Topside in 
a deck chair, he removed the 

whale model from his pocket and Tan his fingers across 
it. He must have fallen asleep for a moment because when 
heels clattered on the dock he was dreaming of sharks and 
killer whales. 


CHAPTER 3 


The girl had long since left when Campbell woke with a 
head he would gladly have had stuffed. He put on an old 
shirt, grimy khakis, and dirty tennis shoes without socks. On 
a peg hung his captain's hat with its rakish visor and white 
crown, the only clean object in the cabin. He stood in front of 
the hat for a moment, as though it were a mirror. He 
coughed and spat through an open porthole, then marched 
outside to greet what remained of the shiny morning. 

He ran his fingers through his tangled hair and entered 
the office. Gus Novak acknowledged him with his eyes and a 
puff of smoke from his pipe. 

Annie had tried to beautify the room with a coat of paint 
and bamboo curtains, but she hadn't managed to dispel the 
aura of failure that cracked glass countertop, faded 
upholstery, and worn linoleum created. The walls were 
decorated with photos of happy people and dead fish, but 
they came from another epoch, when Bill Campbell 
captained Golden Sands. 

Gus Novak had served under Bill Campbell aboard the 
minesweeper and had been one of the 

family ever since. He was a wiry medium-sized man of 
indeterminable age over sixty, with white hair and a big, 
perpetually blue-shadowed jaw. He watched Campbell slyly; 
he had something on his mind. Gus's inscrutable manner 
sometimes annoyed Jack, but the man was indispensable. 
Except for bringing in customers, he could do anything, it 
seemed; without him the business couldn't have survived a 
day, let alone the months it might have left. Campbell 
ignored Novak and went behind the counter for the 
reservation book. He kept a gin bottle there for emergencies, 
and the hangover tempted him to take a pull, but he could 


feel the gray eyes on his back. Over his shoulder, he said, 
“Okay, Gus, what is it?” 

“Could've caught a good charter this morning if you'd 
been up,” Novak said casually. “Overflow from Kelsey's. 
Looking for a boat to take them out” 

Campbell opened the reservation book, letting the cover 
bang down on the counter. The pages were mostly empty, 
and nothing new had been listed this morning. “They could 
have called yesterday,” he said irritably. 

“Wasn't an overflow yesterday,” Novak said logically. 

The gaudy pattern on the fat man's sports shirt sailed 
into Campbell's mind. “Who wants tour-.ists, anyway?” he 
grumbled. When was it he had promised himself to try 
harder? Last night? Trying to keep his eyes off the bottle, he 
stared out through the window, focusing on a dock that was 

listing a bit. A handful of vessels floated in the 
expensive marina. 

“If it ain’t tourist fishermen, who exactly do we get?” 
Gus asked in an unusually sharp voice. “Can’t count on 
boats any more.” 

“Things will be all right,” Campbell insisted. “What 
about the customer who wants the bilge pump?” 

Jack turned on one foot. “You don’t have it? He was 
ready to burn down the place yesterday.” Novak, with a 
bleak look, answered, “They're giving me the runaround. 
Dayton’s got it on order, he claims. Course, that ain’t true. 
Dayton knows you can’t pay him. Figures he stalls enough, 
you'll try someplace else. That way he don’t get stuck.” Gus 
emptied his pipe with an expert gesture. “I’d do the same.” 

“You would, would you?” Campbell shouted. "Well, 
where the hell’s your ingenuity, Gus? Pick up a secondhand 
pump and install it. Tell the man it’s new. The simpleminded 
shit won’t know the difference. On second thought, send 
Paul. That son of a bitch ought to do something around 
here.” 


‘Doubt if your father would have suggested that,” Gus 
Said. 

Campbell grunted. 

“Anyway, hard to put the arm on Paul when he ain't 
getting paid. Not that | am, either.” “You can always quit.” 

That was mean, he knew. Gus wouldn’t quit. Where 
would he go? They were his only family. 

And, besides, out of loyalty to Bill, Gus regarded the 
Campbell kids as his personal responsibility. He wouldn't 
leave them when they were in trouble. 

“Wish | could afford it," Gus joked lamely. 

Bill would have met the payroll. He wouldn't have let the 
marina go to hell. And he wouldn't have ripped off a 
customer. Campbell said, “Charge the guy the right 
amount.” 

“Good,” Novak said. 

Another wonderful day commenced. Campbell took the 
bottle and glass from under the counter. 

A voice said, “Just like in the cowboy movies, right?” 
Annie, in cutoff Levi's and a thin blouse knotted at the solar 
plexus, appeared from the room in the rear, where she lived 
with Paul. “Drinking at high noon and taking the stuff 
straight. Water and ice are for dudes, huh?” “When | want a 
keeper, I'll ask,” he snapped. But he set the bottle down. ... 

“You look like a stowaway who just crawled out of a 
hold.” She put a finger to his cheek. “Can’t afford razor 
blades?” 

“Leave me alone” 

“To drink yourself to death? To put us out of business 
once and for all?” 

“| can't invent customers ” 

“You sure can chase them off,” she retorted, green eyes 
flashing. “Christ, the way you talk to people.” 

“Go to hell.” 

» He placed his hand on his face. He didn't have to look 
in the mirror to know he looked lousy, with hollows under his 


eyes and blotches on his 

cheeks. He owed the shadows to Bonnie’s endless quest 
for satisfaction, the blotches to his thirst for gin. lie 
wondered fleetingly when veins would show in his nose. "I'm 
sorry. This place gets me down. | hate Florida. Worst goddam 
state inthe.. 

"You want to put the sunshine state under a cloud?” Paul 
asked in the bantering tone that was supposed to convey 
wit. He had emerged from the same room where the two of 
them played house, arid was bare-chested, as if to prove it. 

Campbell didn’t much like Sutro’s manner, but he felt 
cheerless enough without another argument. He said 
merely, "Sometimes I’d like to skip out is all.” 

"Well, you could” Sutro said. "Annie’ll be finished with 
college soon. We could run the place, couldn’t wc, hon?” 

Beneath her red hair, Annie’s face flushed, exposing 
Paul’s matter-of-fact suggestion as premeditated. The two of 
them had plotted that inspiration in advance. "It would be 
hard without Campbell, hut wc could try,” she said 
unhappily. 

"I'm not leaving until 1 have this place on its feet,” Jack 
said bitterly. 

As though to change the subject, Annie said, "Paul, tell 
them what you read in the paper this morning. About the 
Shark.” 

"Sharks again!” Jack groaned. 

“The Japs have offered a hundred and fifty grand for a 
great white,” Sutro announced. "Live, not stuffed. It has to 
be over twenty-five feet long. They're building a pool for it in 


Tokyo.” 

"I'm in no mood for games," Campbell warned. 

“I mean it!” 

“Oh sure. How do they expect to get it home? 
Airfreight?” 


Paul fingered his bushy mustache, looking hurt. "I'm 
serious. You catch it and keep it, and they’ll send an empty 


tanker for it. Anywhere in the world. No shit.” 

“No shit,” Campbell mocked him. 

"I'll show you the newspaper,” Paul offered. 

“All right, all right. Maybe you read it. It’s still a screwy 
idea.” 

“Why?” Paul asked. “It would be fun. I'd like to brand my 
initials on a live shark!” 

“And lose your hand. More, | hope.” Campbell looked 
away from Annie and went on, “Where would you find a 
great white shark, for God’s sake? They don’t grow on 
seaweed.” 

‘Taper says there’re white shark sightings up and down 
the East Coast. It mentioned Montauk Point, Long Island, for 
one place.” 

“What do you think, Gus?” 

Novak shrugged and puffed. 

Jack muttered, “Hundreds of people will be hunting 
great whites if it’s true.” 

“Yes,” Annie said excitedly, “but they don’t have a boat 
and a crew, all ready to go like we ; do” 

“What do you mean, ‘we’?” Jack growled. “You couldn’t 
take a trip like that. You’ve got classes. College...” 

"Classes are almost over for the year, and 

there’s a long, empty summer ahead, while | decide 
whether to try graduate school.” 

“You want to do it?” he asked. 

Annie surveyed the silent marina. A loose piece of rope 
swayed in the wind. “Think about a hundred fifty grand, 
Jack. We could fix up the place, repair the dock, paint... 
give the others some real competition.” 

“We'd have to go deeper in hock than we are already to 
pay for the goddam expedition, with odds about a thousand 
to one we’d fall on our ass. We could lose the marina, the 
boat, the works.” 

“People fail who expect to,” Paul said casually. 


“| didn’t say | expect to fail,” Jack shot back. ‘1 just said 
the odds stink. Right, Gus?” 

“Prob’ly,” Gus said. 

“Anyway, none of us knows a fucking thing about 
catching a shark alive, right?” 

Annie said quickly. “I could ask Professor Aker-man, at 
the University. He’s one of the top icthy...icthy... screw 
it, fish guys in the country. He’d know, if anyone would.” 

“Forget it,” Campbell said. 

“Think about it, Campbell,” Annie pleaded. “We've got a 
real team here. Gus is the best boat mechanic around, and 
he knows everything else, too, God knows. Paul and | can 
crew, and I'll run the galley. Nobody’s a better sailor than 
you, Jack, when you want to be.” 

“The shark was sighted off Montauk? How long would it 
take to get there?” he asked, oddly embarrassed. 

Novak scratched his blue chin thoughtfully. "Well, it's 
about nine hundred fifty miles to Norfolk via the Inland 
Waterway. That’s .. . let's see . . He counted on his fingers. 
"We could make Norfolk in five days, sailing day and night — 
maybe a day less on the Inland Waterway. Two more to 
Montauk. Say a week in all, give or take a little.* 

Through the window Jack watched fish-shaped clouds 
scurry under the sun. "I don't want to go to sea. | get bored 
out there, looking at water day after day," he muttered. 
"Anyway, the scheme's crazy. Let's not talk about it any 
more." A few minutes later he added, “Annie, just to satisfy 
my curiosity, talk to this Akerman tomorrow. Ask him if he 
thinks it's feasible. It isn't, of course." 

Annie burst into the Bumpo*%s main cabin the next day. 
“Professor Akerman, God bless him, told me it might work," 
she exulted. “As a matter of fact, he says more great sharks 
have been sighted off the eastern seaboard this year than 
ever before. Something about food. Great whites have been 
spotted from Cape Hatteras to northern Canada." 


Campbell turned almost stealthily from aé pile of 
navigational charts on the table. "Any,place in particular?" 

"Montauk's as good a place as any, according to the 
professor." She stared at the charts. "Hey, what are you up 
to? Isn't that Montauk Point?" 

"Mmmm ... So it is. I'll be goddamned. How did that get 
there?” 

Annie put a freckled hand on her hip and inspected her 
brother from head to toe. “Campbell, what's come over you? 
Your hair's combed and you've shaved. Even your shirt is 
clean. If I'm not mistaken, the khakis are new." 

"Well, it was that time of year," he joked lamely. He'd 
bought the trousers that afternoon. He'd also washed his 
deck shoes, but he didn't tell her that. 

"| don't even sec a drink, and it's almost six! Arc you 
feeling all right?" 

“Just fine, thank you." 

“It's the trip, isn't it?" she asked triumphantly. "The idea 
has you interested in something finally. You want to go 
Shark-hunting, don't you?" 

“Me? Not a chance. But tell me, how in hell do you take 
a Shark alive?" 

“Child's play, just about. You catch the shark with a 
baited hook. Then you bring it alongside the boat—" 

“And the great white shark sinks you," he finished for 
her. 

“No, no, silly. Sharks don't sink boats, not even great 
whites. Whales do that. You know, like those . . . orcas we 
Saw at Seaquarium. The professor told me about one that 
sank a forty-foot yacht because it rammed it while it slept on 
the surface. Anyway, you pull the shark alongside, and spray 


"Spray?" 
“With an ordinary garden hose. You spray th« gills with . 
. oh, shit, what's it called?" Annie dug into the pocket of 
her dungarees and produced a wad of paper, which she 


unfolded. “MS-222. Stands for methane-tricane-sulphanate. 
It anesthetizes the shark for hours. You tow it to wherever 
you want—probably a pen you build by putting a net or 
something at the mouth of an inlet—and keep it until people 
come for it. | told you it was simple.” 

“Sure. The only thing simpler is to remain in port in the 
first place, which is what | plan to do. Akerman confirms that 
nobody has ever caught a great white alive?” 

“Not of the size the Japanese want.” Annie came 
forward, put her arms about his lean waist, and looked up at 
him. “Come on, Campbell. Let’s do it What the hell? It’s the 
chance of a lifetime. We’ve got the stuff to bring it off, | 
know it.” 

Flattery will get you everywhere, he thought. Out loud, 
he asked, “Does Paul want to go?” 

“Sure he does. He’d go anywhere for kicks and a few 
bucks.” 

“Gus?” 

"You know Gus. He’d come whether he liked it or not 
because he’d be afraid the shark would eat us up.” 

“Me, too. Which is why we’re staying home.” 

She moved away from him. “I hate you sometimes.” 

Campbell examined her carefully. “What about the 
marina?” he asked softly. “Il guess we could take a vacation— 
the place is practically shut as it is. | think I’ll have a drink 
after all. Sun’s over the yardarm.” 

The expedition had been financed by the bank, at a high 
interest rate and with the marina as security. Campbell had 
plenty of cash for a change, but if they failed ... He put the 
thought from his mind as, holding a clipboard, he watched 
the men loading the boat. It had been four hectic days since 
Annie persuaded him to make the trip. He had waited with 
mounting expectation as Novak checked the cylinder heads 
and alternator of the diesel, put in new injectors, and 
replaced the defective fuel pump. In a day or two the Bumpo 
would be ready. Campbell was impatient in spite of himself. 


On the deck, piled high with equipment and provisions, 
Paul opened cartons and called out the contents while 
Campbell checked them off the list: spare parts for the 
engine and the pumps, fuel and oil filters, parts for the 
depth sounder and radar, fuses, spare injectors, pump 
impellers, steering cable, gaskets. Because of the new radio 
regulations, the old double-sideband wireless had to be 
supplemented with the VHF radio Novak had picked up for 
four hundred dollars. A newly acquired, secondhand 
fiberglass dinghy had been hoisted on the stem davits. 
Professor Akerman had procured a sufficient amount of MS- 
222 for them, pronouncing himself envious. 

Novak, Campbell knew, viewed their adventure with a 
tolerance that verged on the indulgence of small children. 
But Jack was more than glad that Gus had agreed to join 
them, after much thoughtful scratching of his blue chin. 
Campbell might be the captain in name, but until they got 
to sea, the real leader was Novak. 

Campbell inspected the vessel. What little brass she had 
was polished, the wheelhouse had a new coat of paint, the 
decks were newly cleaned and caulked. She looked 
altogether seaworthy. He was suddenly proud of the old tub. 

Emerging from the engine room, covered with grease, 
Novak came topside and stood by Campbell at the bulwarks. 

“Reserve tanks filled?" Campbell asked him. 

“They are,” Novak said solemnly. “We've got six hundred 
gallons aboard in all. | figure well use eighty gallons a day. 
We don't need to refuel at Norfolk, but maybe we should. 
That way we can cruise around Montauk without putting in 
right away." 

“Good idea." They'd had the same conversation several 
times before, but they kept going over it. “Much left ta be 
done?" 

“Not much," Novak replied. “Finish tuning the engine... 
install the harpoon gun..." 


“Harpoon gun?" Campbell asked in surprise. “Who 
ordered that?" 

“| did," Novak said. “An old Sven-Foyn. Inventor was a 
Norwegian. That's what killed off the old-style whaling.” 

“| don't understand, Gus. What do we need a thing like 
that for?" 

Novak looked at him with clear gray eyes. “Case we have 
to defend ourselves," he answered calmly. “Case anything 
goes wrong." 

“What's to go wrong? We may not find a shark, but 
that's as wrong as things can go. This boat can take 
anything the sea can dish out." 

"Yeah? Weil, you can never be sure, can you? Harpoon 
gun didn't cost much." 

“Okay, ii it makes you feel better. Know how to use it?” 

"Think so, yes. My uncle . . Gus's uncle, to whom he 
frequently referred, had been a fisherman and seemed to 
have imparted a great deal of information and lore on a wide 
range of subjects. 

"Show me when we get out to sea," Campbell said. 
"That's about the only kind of gun I've never fired." 

They began to talk about the schools of big bluefish that 
had been attacking Florida swimmers. One of the victims 
had died of the wounds inflicted by a school of hungry 
blues. 


The clouds were crimson in the sunset when Campbell, 
who had been setting his yardarm clock back farther and 
farther, decided he needed a drink. Just as he started for the 
cabin, a car screamed to a stop and Paul ran up the 
gangplank. "Trouble," he yelled with unusual animation. 

"What trouble?" Annie appeared on deck. 

Paul told them he was over at Dayton’s to buy nn engine 
part when he heard the news. A man who had picked and 
lost a bar fight with Campbell had filed charges. "He knows 


you've got cash now. His lawyer put him up to it. He's going 
to have you arrested. Then he’ll sue. That’s what he told the 
guys at Dayton’s. There must have 

been a fuckup or the pigs would have been here already. 
First thing in the morning, probably/* Annie took charge 
immediately. *Get moving, you guys. Bring the remaining 
stuff aboard. I'll sort it out under the lights. Tell Gus to finish 
up on the engine. We'll have a midnight supper at sea, 
okay?" 

They sailed within the hour. 


PART 2 





THE SHARK 


CHAPTER 4 


The diver moved over the bottom, following a wire 
leading to a microphone, then took the mike and inspected 
it. Suddenly the eyes behind the glass plate dilated. 

In the blue water above appeared the shape of a great 
Shark, fully twenty-five feet long. Replacing the mikeg the 
diver slowly retreated to a pile of rocks, eyes never leaving 
the shark that circled above. The diver found a gap in the 
rocks and squeezed into it, hanging motionless, like the dark 
center of a sea flower. The shark moved lazily. 

The diver rose slowly toward the surface, back against 
the rocks, fliopered feet kicking slowly. A fin dislodged a 
shell which clinked against the rocks as it dropped. The 
diver froze. 

The shark must have heard the noise. It began to 
descend, reaching the level where the shell had come to 
rest. Its snout turned upward, toward the flippers and the 
rubber-encased legs. 

A low throbbing vibration broke the stillness of the deep. 
The shark swam toward the surface, as though to 
investigate. ... 


On a good day like this the Newfoundland air had a 
luminous, almost magnifying quality, so that the world 
seemed clear and endless, stripped of trouble and 
complexity. It was the kind of place you imagined inhabiting 
forever except when you remembered how cold it became in 
winter, how rainy in spring, how buggy later on in the 
summer. Deceptively pleasant today, Newfoundland could 
be a harsh place to live in. 

The Bumpo cruised close to a shoreline where short, 
Sandy beaches clung tenuously between jagged cliffs with 


overhanging ledges that a human foot could jar loose. Trees 
—small pines and junipers—eked out their existence in a 
blanket of soil only inches deep on the rocks. Human 
existence on the island seemed a little like that of the trees: 
surviving, even flourishing, where it had no business. 

But it was Campbell's own presence in this distant place 
that seemed most questionable at the moment. They’d 
sailed a good deal farther than planned, drawn by the lure of 
an evasive, maybe chimerical, fish. There hadn't been any 
great whites off eastern Long Island. Rumors of big sharks off 
Cape Cod drew them there, but again the sea refused to 
cough them up. Next they had gone to Maine on the basis of 
another story, probably fabricated, judging by the results. 
Campbell would have quit right then except for the report 
on Canadian radio about great white sharks off the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

"We've heard that before,” Campbell had said sourly. 

“Not quite. The warning’s official. It was on the 
government radio,” Annie argued. 

Campbell objected, “I didn’t think great whites went that 
far north. Isn’t the water too cold?” Gus said, “Usually. But | 
remember my uncle telling me they’d been seen up north 
when the winter was warm. This one’s been among the 
warmest on record.” 

“Did the radio say exactly where in Newfoundland?” 

“Mentioned a place called South Harbour. On the 
southwestern side of the island.” 

Campbell found a map and read from it, “Mainland, 
Three Rock Cove, Lourdes, Winterhouse, Paul au Mai, Mclvers 
. . Christ, what a collection of names | Here it is—South 
Harbour.” The town was identified with a dot surrounded by 
a circle, which, the legend explained, gave it a population of 
between five hundred and one thousand. South Harbour was 
joined to a few other places, even smaller and not very 
close, by a thin paved road. 

“What are we waiting for?” Annie demanded. “Let’s go” 


Campbell replied uncertainly, “I don’t know ... It’s such a 
long shot—” 

Annie cried, “Come on. It’s now or never ” “One last try,” 
he finally agreed. “But that’s it.” Now, up in the crow’s nest, 
he hated everybody responsible for his presence here: the 
Japs for the $150,000 prize money, Annie and Paul for their 
goddam youthful enthusiasm, Gus for having agreed to tag 
along despite his better judgment, and himself, most of all, 
for being a jerk, 

a sucker, and a screw-up. If they failed this time,’ as 
they surely would, they’d return the Bumpo to Miami. And 
then? Jack tried to concentrate on the sun-swept sea. 

About a half-mile ahead jutted a point of rocky land. 
That was where an Indian Novak had found in South Harbour 
said he had spotted a shark fin. Strangely, nobody in the 
village would confirm the report. But the stolid man called 
Umilak exuded reliability, and they had put a net across the 
mouth of a deep inlet called Calm Cove, which lay behind 
the point, near a section of deserted beach. Campbell 
thought of telling Paul, who was in the wheelhouse, to be 
careful, but Sutro would be alert to the spit and the hazards 
strewn around it. Stop worrying, Campbell urged himself. 
And yet he couldn’t escape the feeling that the peacefulness 
around them was a veneer. 

He turned to watch Novak at work in the _ stern. 
Periodically, the old man scooped into the barrel of chum 
and threw it overboard, his eyes never leaving the wake. But 
there was nothing there. They fed lunch to the bottom fish 
and the sea gulls, which cried, wheeled, dived, cried, 
wheeled... 

Annie’s hair flowed in a smooth red wave to her 
shoulders. Sitting cross-legged in the bow, she tuned her 
guitar. She seemed to tune as much as she played. She liked 
things to be right and wouldn’t settle for less. Not to worry 
about her. 


He realized that he must have been staring at the 
triangular object for some moments—it simply hadn’t 
registered, probably because he never really expected to 
see a fin like that. It sawed through the water, and Jack 
could make out a long gray shape beneath it. The fish was 
big, even allowing for the distorting lens of the sea. 

Campbell roared, “Shark to starboard. Gus, put out a 
hook!” 

Novak whirled, and seconds later a heavily baited hook 
trailed behind the vessel. 

Annie flew out of the galley. “A great white?" she cried. 

: “I can’t tell." The shark was the right color and large 
enough. Campbell called hoarsely, “I think so. It's off the 
starboard beam. Fifty yards. Hold your course and speed, 
Paul.” 

“Yahoo!” Paul bellowed from the wheelhouse. 

Jack couldn't remember when this kind of excitement 
had last gripped him. Never, maybe. Damn! Where was the 
fish? He found the fin again, but the body was invisible this 
time. The shark followed a steady course, as though with a 
destination. “Start closing in on him. Easy. Keep him to 
starboard.” 

The shark vanished just as they reached the point,of the 
spit. What had made it descend? Had they lost it for good? 
They were headed back out to sea,, and perhaps the shark 
was still hugging the shore. Suddenly Campbell cried, “Paul, 
hard to port!” 

“Shit!” Novak yelled, sizing up the situation. Campbell 
suddenly understood why people bite their nails. 

“Keep chumming ” Jack ordered. 

“It's there T Annie screamed. “It’s there T She jabbed her 
finger repeatedly toward a point over the bow. “See?” 

Paul shouted, “It’s heading to shore f 

“Follow it!” Campbell said to the wheelhouse. He’d come 
down from the lookout to get the MS-222 stuff, in case they 
managed to hook the fish. 


Paul swung the wheel too fast, and the boat groaned. 
Then the engine throbbed heavily again. The water was 
deep on this side of the point. They headed straight toward 
shore, where surf broke over the rocks. 

Suddenly Campbell cried, “Jesus | Paul, watch out!” The 
rubber raft had been hidden by the point, but now it lay 
bobbing directly in their path. “Leave him to starboard! Hit 
the horn!" 

The horn brayed in second-long intervals. The shark had 
disappeared. The man in the rubber boat wore the red plaid 
shirt that seemed almost a uniform in these parts. He waved 
frantically, but no one aboard could hear what he said. 
Campbell had seen the white float and assumed 
automatically that Red Plaid was a lobster fisherman, 
worried about his traps. The horn stopped; Jack grabbed a 
bullhorn from the wheelhouse and his amplified voice 
growled tonelessly, “Give way! Give way! Leave the area. 
We'll pay for your traps." 

The man _ shouted unintelligibly and _ started his 
outboard. At the same moment the fin emerged. The shark 
was so close that Campbell could almost have gaffed the 
great body rushing swiftly in the clear water toward the 
stem of the Bumpo and the baited hook. Then Paul went 
crazy. Campbell hit the side of the wheelhouse as the vessel 
swerved. The boat wallowed and slowed to a crawl. The 
shark was gone. 

Campbell shouted, “What the.. 

",...a diver,” screamed the furious voice from the raft. 

Jack leaned over the bulwarks. The dinghy had cut 
across their bow, and the Bumpo had nearly rammed it. “Are 
you nuts?” Campbell demanded as they drew abreast of the 
raft. 

“| have a diver down, you murdering Yank bastard,” the 
boatman shouted. 

A sleek black head wearing a face mask broke the 
surface. 


Campbell started to shout. The words trailed off as the 
diver reached the rubber boat and pulled himself aboard. 
No, herself .*. The wet suit clung to an unmistakably female 
frame, and as she unzipped the front and pulled back her 
hood blond hair fell free. He controlled his anger until the 
raft was near enough for the blonde to hear. Then he cried 
bitterly, “Nice going! You just cost me a fortune.” 

She called back, “What?” 

“Diving with that shark in the water! The one that was 
about to eat you. | almost wish it had eaten you—and your 
thickheaded boyfriend here! Stupid bitch P 

“Now hold, on!" the woman cried, her voice as angry as 
his. 

“Ten grand a foot.. " 

Annie scrambled up in the lookout. “Shut up, Campbell! 
It's coming back.” 

His head jerked. The fin was tantalizingly near. He threw 
a coiled rope ladder to the rubber raft, which was alongside. 
“Climb aboard,” he ordered them. 

“Fuck off, Yank,” the man said. “I don't work for you. | 
work for the lady.” 

“| can't afford to have you in my way again. Get aboard, 
| told you.” 

“You giving me orders?” 

Jack blinked at the Canadian’s stubborn face. “Hook the 
raft, Gus. Haul them up to the ladder. Paul, turn into the 
Shark. Annie, watch for the fin!” 

“Come on, Ken. It's safer,” the woman said wearily as she 
climbed up. 

But the boathook failed to hold, and the dinghy got 
loose. Red Plaid sprawled backwards, shouting at the 
woman, “I'm coming after you, Rachel!” The raft drifted into 
the Bumpo's wake. 

“Don't be an idiot! I'm fine! Head to shore!” “We 
whipped the Yanks in 1812, and we can do it again!” the 
man said stupidly. He pulled the cord, and the outboard 


started. He pushed the steering arm, and the rubber boat 
pivoted in pursuit. 

Annie called, “Fin at two o’clock. Doubling back.” 

“Bring ‘er about!” Jack shouted to Paul. “Head in 
between the shark and the raft.” 

Campbell watched helplessly. The excited man in the 
rubber raft, seeing the boat veer, pushed his tiller over too 
fast. The outboard died. Pulling the starter cord again, he 
seemed to see something over the side. Seaweed must have 
fouled the propeller. The man leaned over and tugged. 
Failing to dislodge whatever it was, he lowered himself into 
the sea. 

"The damn fool’s in the water!” Jack shouted. "Get back 
in your raft, man!" Then to Novak, "Gus! The harpoon gun! 
Use the harpoon gun!” But there was no time because the 
shark had seen the man. 

The woman screamed. The rubber boat drifted into the 
middle of the chum slick. If murder of the Canadian had 
been intended, it couldn’t have been better planned. The 
man, seeming to hear the warnings at last, looked up and 
saw the shark. With a cry, he attempted to pull himself on 
board, but the raft tilted abruptly, and he fell back. The fish 
came on purposefully. 

“Jesus Christ, it’s all over,” Campbell muttered. 

Then, he heard something for which he was completely 
unprepared—a_ high-pitched sound, shrill and savage, 
seeming to emanate from the ocean's core. When had he 
heard a noise like that? 

Annie said in a stunned voice, "Here comes the shark’s 
daddy!” 

Bewildered, he thought at first that a submarine had 
risen to the surface. The fin, black and curved like a scimitar, 
seemed ten feet high. A gouge had been taken from the 
back part of the fin, as though another sea monster had 
bitten into it. 


The high-pitched sound continued, and then, abruptly, 
the new fish dove. 

The shark sped toward the man who clung to the rubber 
raft Hard as it was to see in the swells, the second fish 
seemed to leap out of the water, landing on the back of the 
Shark. The thrashing bodies became invisible behind a 
frothy wall. The sea churned and erupted. On the surface 
blood appeared, spreading outward. Fins flashed in the foam 
and something gleamed. Teeth? If so, which sea dragon did 
they belong to? Which monster had won? 

The great white shark, master of menace, aquatic 
enigma, hungry Hun of the deep, Beelzebub from below— 
the shark grinned its famous death-smile. Pig-eyes 
glittering, the head reached the surface. Then it turned 
upside down. From its back protruded a stick of spine. The 
rest of the body had been chewed off. The head sank. 

“Gus, that didn't happen, did it?” Jack asked. 

“I! don't know," Gus answered blankly. He stared at the 
water. The man, leaving the raft, swam slowly toward them. 
As the Bumpot*s engine idled, Paul pulled him aboard. 

“Only one creature in the world could have done that," 
the woman muttered. “A killer whale." 

“How do you know?" Campbell asked. 

“It's my business, you rude bastard." Defiant blue eyes 
stared at him. 

“Okay, Okay," he said. 

“Tell me,” she said acidly, “who would pay you ten 
thousand a foot for a great white shark?" 

“Why, the Tokyo Marine world or whatever they call it,” 
he said, feeling foolish under her steady gaze. 

“| see.” She turned away. Campbell couldn’t help staring 
at the tall, lithe body. He noticed the grace and ease of 
Rachel’s movements as she walked. 

On the afterdeck the two women hovered over the 
shivering Canadian. Paul maneuvered the boat so that Gus 
could catch the line and secure the raft. 


Contemplating the death of his hopes, Campbell studied 
the sea. He saw the notched fin rise again and after it the 
great head. Red eyes offset by white markings stared, and a 
high-pitched sound carried across the waves before the orca 
was gone. 


CHAPTER 5 


Later, they all assembled in the main cabin. 

“Well, what now? Campbell asked dispiritedly. “We got 
beaten out of a shark, and we’re out of business unless we 
can find another one. What do you think, Gus?”' 

“You get a chance like that once in a lifetime, not twice,” 
Gus said. 

"I'm afraid you're right. We could hang around for a few 
days, anyway. Maybe the shark’s got a girl friend." 

“Sharks are loners, like you," Annie said. 

"Oh, shut up." Campbell snapped. Then, glancing away, 
he added, "Sun's over the yardarm." He went to the cabinet 
that served as a bar and poured a glass of gin without ice. 
They watched him wordlessly. Finally he got back to 
business: “The question before the house—the boat, if you 
want—is what next? Do we set sail for home?" 

"Seems a shame," said Annie. “We've come so far" 

“Well run out of money sooner or later," Campbell said. 
"Maybe we ought to cut our losses." 

“You mean lose the marina ,” Annie said accusingly. 

Paul offered, “We might find another shark on the way 
back." 

“It's possible. Then again, it’s like Gus says. And like 
Annie says, too." 

“Think we could get any charters around here?” Gus 
asked. 

“Are you kidding? There’s no money in this godforsaken 
part of the world." 

Annie went to the porthole and looked out. “Guess 
what," she said excitedly, “there are fish out there. Big ones. 
What am | talking about? They're whales!" 

“Killer whales,” Gus said from the door. 


“Aren’t they cute?" Annie cried. “Loot how they mill 
around. | think they're watching us.” 

Campbell asked sharply, “Is the big one out there? The 
one that killed the shark? You know, with the funny fin." 

“Don’t see it." 

Jack remained where he was. Paul Sutro did too. He took 
a joint from the pocket of his denim shirt, lighted it, offered 
it to Campbell, who shook his head and took another slug. 
“Maybe, the shark wounded it,” Campbell said, though he 
didn’t really think so. 

“How big was that thing?” Paul asked. “Il never got a 
good look at it.” 

“Maybe I’m crazy,” Campbell said, “but forty feet 
wouldn't be pushing it.” 

“Forty feet!” Annie exclaimed. “Killer whales don't get 
that big, according to what they said at Seaquarium." 

"Lots of Strange things In the world,” Gus mumbled. “You 
don't think sea dragons exist, do you? lint my uncle saw one 
In the Caribbean. lie said It was a hundred feet long, with a 
queer head, scales, and a forked tail." 

“What did your undo drink?" Campbell asked. 

"Beer." 

"Must have drunk an awful lot of it,” Jack responded 
contemptuously. 

The old man took his seat at the table. "Oh, he could put 
away a couple of cases on a good night. People drank beer 
out of bottles then, not those goddam aluminum cans with 
those asshole rings on—uh, sorry, Annie.” 

"That's okay, Gus. I'ma big girl." 

"My respect for your uncle goes up all the time," 
Campbell said dryly. Not for the first time he wondered If Gus 
really had an uncle at all, or whether lie had invented the 
old sage to serve as a mouthpiece for all the odd hits of 
information he'd garnered over the years. "Anyway, 1 put 
that whale at forty feet. Minimum." 


"That would make it eligible for the Guinness hook of 
World Records if you ask me," Annie put in. 

"Maybe so,” said Campbell. "What's the record for beer 
drinking?” 

"If | remember It right," Annie replied, an Englishman a 
couple of centuries ago drank kegs of beer for weeks without 
eating." 

‘They could handle their booze in those days. And beer 
was stronger then,” Jack said. 

"My uncle could handle his booze,” Gus said politely. “He 
didn't invent the sea monster.” 

“| didn’t invent a forty-foot killer whale, either. Suppose 
it is a record-breaking whale? Wouldn’t somebody want it?” 

They couldn’t handle it in Miami if it’s the size you say,” 
Paul observed. 

Campbell drank some more. "What about the Japs?” he 
asked. "They’re building a special pool for a great white 
Shark. Maybe they’d just as soon have a killer whale?” 

"Campbell, you're not suggesting . . Annie began, 
looking aghast. 

He rose, went to a drawer, and came back with the 
whale model from Seaquarium, throwing it up in the air. 
"Why not?” he asked as he caught the plastic figure. "Why 
the hell not?” 

"It’s too much for us to tangle with,” Gus said, tapping 
the bowl of his pipe. “Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew.” 

"One of your uncle’s lines, | guess," Jack said 
sarcastically. "| wasn’t planning to eat the damned thing.” 

"You don’t even know if the Japanese want it,” Sutro 
argued. 

True, but by the time we find out, the thing will be gone. 
| say capture it and then see who’s the highest bidder.” 

"Suppose there aren’t any bidders,” Annie objected. 

“There will be, I'm sure” 

“If you're wrong?” 


“Cross that bridge when we come to it We can ; always 


let it go or sell it for cat food.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then Gus said at last, 
“Don't like it.” 

“Why not?” Campbell demanded. 

“Don't know,” Gus said. 

“That's no reason. What about you, Paul? Tell me what 
we have to lose.” 

“Nothing, | guess,” Paul answered. 

“See?” 

“Aren't you afraid, Campbell?” Annie asked quickly. “Just 
a little bit? You saw what the whale was capable of |” 

“Afraid? Hell no. What's to be afraid of?” 

She stared through the porthole again. ‘They're playing 
around out there like big seals. Jack, you're forgetting that 
whale saved a man's life!” “Yeah. And what a jerk that guy 
was,” Campbell said with contempt. “He and that dame 
deserve each other.” He added, “Wonder who she is? A 
stupid tourist, | guess.” 

“You're not answering me,” Annie said stiffly. “I will then. 
| don't believe the whale intentionally saved that man.” Or 
do /? he wondered. “Maybe it was showing off. Maybe it just 
doesn't like sharks. Maybe it saw jaws. Maybe it wants 
somebody to make a T-shirt with its picture on it. Anyway, | 
don't feel | owe it a debt of gratitude. It's just a whale, for 
God's sake. Remember that old joke about the herring and 
the whale that always traveled together? One day the 
herring showed up without the whale, and all the fish asked 
It, ‘Where’s your pal, the whale?’ And the herring said 
crossly, ‘How the hell should | know? Am | my blubber’s 
kipper?’ ” He laughed heartily at his own humor, but the 
laughter sounded forced even in his own ears. No one joined 
in. 

“We don’t want anything to do with it,” Annie said, 
speaking for the ,other two. “Sharks yes, whales no. We draw 


the line.” 

“You do, do you?” Campbell demanded, smile fading. 
“Don’t forget, you got me up here in the first place. We have 
to make this trip count for something. It would be foolish not 
to try. I’m the captain, remember? And | want to take a crack 
at that whale. Tomorrow we'll reinforce the holding pen we 
built for the shark. We can buy what we need at that place 
they like to call a town. The day after that, we’ll bag a whale. 
Them’s orders. Anybody got anything to say? No? Okay, it’s 
settled.” 

He threw the whale model into the air again but failed to 
catch it this time. He stopped to retrieve it, and the cabin 
seemed to spin around him. Maybe it was the gin, though he 
hadn’t had much. Whatever the reason, Campbell knew that 
he had to hunt the whale. His whole life seemed now to have 
been leading to this adventure, and it pulled at him 
inexorably. 

Campbell stared at the model. What kind of monster was 
this? Why had it called to him? Why did it arouse in him 
such incredible feelings? Was it life he sensed in the 
enormous beast or was it death? And whose? 

Well, it’s just a whale, he told himself, just a goddam 
whale ... 


CHAPTER 6 


They used chains to reinforce the net that they had 
placed across the twenty-five-foot mouth of the inlet. The 
net was supported by empty fuel drums; at low tide like this, 
it hung slack, but when the tide was up, it rose. The passage 
was deep enough to permit even a whale to pass into the 
deeper water inside. The barricade would keep the orca 
there. 

Campbell stood in cold, waist-high water, muscles tight 
from the effort of fastening the chains that Paul fed him from 
the dinghy while Gus rowed. Annie stood watch on the 
Bumpo,' anchored nearby. 

“That ought to do it,” Jack said at last. “When we catch 
the goddam thing, we’ll keep it lashed to the boat while Gus 
comes in with the dinghy to open the net. Then we'll bring 
the boat into the cove and lower the whale. It shouldn’t have 
any fight left.” 

“It doesn’t sound easy,” Paul said. 

“Afraid of a little work?" 

“Oh, for Christ's sake, lay off. Why are you always 
bitching at me, Campbell?" 

“Just to keep you on your toes, you lazy bastard" 

“Okay, fellas, okay. That's enough," Gus told them. “We 
need cooperation, lots of it, to make this damn fool idea 
work. That's one big animal you're expecting to catch." 

Suddenly Annie's staccato shout sounded from the 
bullhorn. “The whales are back!" 

“See! They're just hanging around, waiting to be 
captured," Campbell said confidently. “Let's go aboard the 
boat.” 

He was about to hoist himself into the dinghy when a 
Land Rover bumped down the hillside to the shore across 


Calm Cove. A tall woman descended. Jack said, “On second 
thought, go without me. I'll holler when I’m ready." 

Wading ashore, he walked around the cove in his rubber 
pants and turtleneck, absently combing his dark hair with 
his fingers. He tried to sound cordial when he said, “Hello 
there." 

She nodded curtly. “Hello yourself." 

“Il guess we never really introduced ourselves. I'm Jack 
Campbell." 

“You're not exactly shy, are you, Mr. Campbell? What did 
you call me yesterday? Stupid bitch? Do you always talk to 
women like that?” 

“Sorry. | was excited, and you were in the way." 

Campbell's eyes devoured her, taking in the smooth oval 
face, delicate features, large blue eyes, and full, sensuous 
mouth. With the right makeup, he thought, she would pass 
for a big china doll. But he knew instinctively that the 
appearance of fragility was deceptive, that beneath the 
surface was the kind of maturity and strength he didn't 
often encounter. He figured that she was little older—thirty, 
maybe—than his women had been running recently and yet 


Her eyes met his, narrowing slightly as she returned his 
appraising stare. Finally she said, “All right. Apology 
accepted. For the moment, anyway. I'm Rachel Bedford.” 

“How did you know we were here?” 

“The whole town knows. They can't seem to talk about 
anything but you and the whale-shark fight, as though you 
staged it. | came to see what you're up to.” 

“I wish I'd had a movie camera with me. On film that 
scene would be worth a fortune. | bet nothing like it has ever 
happened before.” 

“No, you're wrong. | remember reading that a killer 
whale fought and killed a big tiger shark.” “Oh, yes,” he 
said. “You're in the fish business * “Fish business? Not 


exactly. I'm a teacher.” “High school?” Too late he sensed 
that the question was wrong. 

The blue-eyed stare and icy tone were calculated to put 
him in deep freeze. "I'm a professor of Zoology at Cornell 
University, in Ithaca, New York. | specialize in whales. A pod 
of killer whales...” 

‘Tod?” 

“Like a school, only with whales you say ‘pod.' Killer 
whales haven’t been spotted around here for a long time, 
but this pod arrived last fall and wintered here. It was warm 
enough, | guess. It's hard to explain why aquatic animals 
migrate as they do. Maybe this bunch came from Russia or 
over the North Pole. They could easily swim that far. Anyway, 
it was a rare chance for me to study their communication 
system in an environment other than British Columbia, 
where they're most frequently found." 

“If you Know so much, how come you took a bath with a 
shark?" 

“The fishermen told me the shark had left. It was wishful 
thinking on their part, | suppose. | had no idea the shark was 
still around." 

“Your boyfriend didn't know, either?" 

“You mean Ken? He's not my boyfriend, though he had 
ideas. | hired him at St. John's, the capital, to help me. He's 
gone back now." She glanced at Campbell quickly and 
continued, “Anyway, | was having trouble with my 
equipment, and stupidly | went down for a look." 

“What equipment?" 

“A hydrophone I'm using to record the sounds made by 
killer whales. The pod's been near Calm Cove for days." Her 
eyes turned toward the inlet, resting on the floating drums. 
“| saw that yesterday. It's a holding pen, isn’t it?" 

“It was meant for the shark.” 

“But you’ve been working on it, and there’s no more 
Shark." Her eyes widened. “Oh no | You don't want to put a 
whale in there |" 


He nodded. “Why not?" 

“Why not! What do you want with a killer whale?" 

“Sell it. There aren’t all that many in captivity, are 
there?” 

“No, there aren't. As a matter of fact, few adults and not 
a single calf has been captured since 1970 or so..It's almost 
as if they’ve warned each other to watch out.” 

“| don’t believe that.” 

“They're remarkably intelligent animals. But for you to 
try to capture one .. She seemed discouraged. “Well, | hope 
you fail.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Bedford,” he said. 

“Miss. Professor to you.” 

“Look, Miss Professor, I’m not trying to kill anything. 
Some lucky whale will have a happy life in an aquarium.” 

“Oh sure,” she retorted. “Say, what do you think a killer 
whale will bring?” 

“| figure the Japs would pay as much for the whale the 
size of the one we saw yesterday as they would for a shark.” 

“For your information, a few years ago an adult killer 
whale was caught and sold for seven thousand dollars. A 
good quarter horse is worth more.” “How big was that 
whale?” 

“Small,” she admitted. 

“Well, this whale is huge! Must be forty feet long.” 

“Oh, come on!” 

“It is, | tell you. You didn’t see it. | was the only one who 
got a clear look.” 

“But... Oh, what's the difference? Killer whales aren’t 
bought and sold by the pound, like scrap metal.” 

“Look, | think | can sell this one for a good price.” 

“You think" Her voice rose. “And on the off chance that 
you might—just might—make some money on the deal, 
you’re going to catch and sell a mammal with a highly 
developed brain and a communications system so complex 
we can't even understand it! Listen, | don't like you, Mr. 


Campbell. | could learn to hate you with a little practice." 
Her face flushed, and her eyes glittered with tears of rage. 

“Have you finished?" 

“I've hardly begun. Look," she said more calmly, as 
though trying a new tack, “the killer whale's the largest of 
dolphins, and dolphins axe magical animals. In Greek the 
words for dolphin and womb are almost the same. Don't you 
see what that means? A dolphin is like the womb of the sea, 
the womb of all creation |" 

“Very poetic. It's the money that interests me " Campbell 
replied. 

“Do you realize how beautiful these whales are?" 

“I guess so," he said. “So what?" 

“Why are they so beautiful? Because they're free. They 
can go anywhere, roam endlessly, not worry about anything. 
Nothing in the ocean is a match for them." 

“We'll see about that," Campbell said. 

Rachel scrutinized him. “Isn’t there any way | can make 
you understand?" 

Her temper only made her more beautiful. Maybe he just 
thought so because he'd been at sea so long. No, that wasn’t 
it... “Where are you staying?” he asked abruptly. 

“At South Harbour’s one and only guesthouse. What’s 
that got to do with anything?” 

“Maybe you’d be more comfortable on my boat,” he said. 

“Oh, you're one of those. Save it for Mrs. Campbell, 
unlucky woman.” 

‘There is no Mrs. Campbell. There was, but not now.” 

“Il bet she left you!” 

“Well, in a way.” 

“It doesn’t surprise me a bit. Obviously, you don’t give a 
damn about anyone but yourself. Anyone could see that.” 

He grinned defiantly, showing his chipped tooth. “Okay.” 

“What’s the use? Why am | wasting my breath on you? 
You won’t catch the killer whale, anyway. It’s too smart for 
you.” 


"you're just worried that I'll spoil your little experiment. 
That’s what’s bothering you.” 

“You'll ruin it all right. You’ll chase the whales away. But 
that’s not so important. What worries me is that you might 
harm the whale with your nets, trying to catch it. It’s been 
done before by inexperienced people because whales are 
friendly, almost docile, with humans—except when they get 
mad. Isn’t there some way | can get you to abandon the 
idea?” 

“We could talk it over tonight,” he suggested. She had a 
nice body, too. 

“You're a real stud, aren’t you?” she _— said 
contemptuously. She strode to the Land Rover and hurled 
herself into it. “Il wish you all the bad luck in the world, 
Campbell. You deserve it ” 

“Go to hell, bitch,” he shouted after her as she drove 
away. 


CHAPTER 7 


Between the grim, forbidding walls of the rocky cliffs the 
bay narrowed, like a series of increasingly smaller cups, to a 
stone breakwater. There was a passage between the end of 
the wall and the shore, and at the water’s edge stood a 
cluster of houses on stilts. Up on the hill behind them were 
fuel storage tanks, with a fuel line leading down to a marine 
filling station, beside a small boatyard. Nearer the town lay a 
second breakwater, this one made of weathered wood, with 
an opening in the center. This wall stood about six feet 
above the surface, bowed in places, as though the sea had 
given it a hard time. 

Around the small harbor were piers, and tied up at them 
were numerous narrow vessels, most in need of paint, with 
tiny cabins and protruding exhaust pipes. There was a small 
dilapidated tug with a black hull. Surrounded by nets, open 
dories lay upside-down on the shore, near some low 
buildings which seemed to be a fish-packing plant. 

A man with swarthy skin and a pockmarked face rushed 
over to the dock, shouting at Annie, who was about to step 
off the Bumpo. “Careful, young woman! There are loose 
boards there. Watch your step, please. We don't want 
accidents." He turned to Campbell then and introduced 
himself as Pierre Robichaud. “Il own the boatyard," he said, 
pointing. He glanced disapprovingly at the pier. “You think 
they'd let me fix this up, but they won't part with the money. 
These Newfies! Tight as drums." 

“| take it you're not one of them," Campbell said, 
hearing a thin trace of a French accent. 

“Of course not. I'm from the mainland. | came here on a 
short visit, more years ago than | care to remember, and 
here | stay, a large fish in a small pond. Life has an odd way 
of placing one. | hardly remember how it happened—I had a 


little cash, and the boatyard was for sale, cheap. Ah, if only | 
could sell it and go back to Quebec! You would like to buy a 
little boatyard perhaps?" His smile beckoned like a 
lighthouse. ‘The price is ra/sonnable.” 

“| didn't come to Newfoundland to buy anything, I'm 
afraid," Campbell answered with a smile. 

“Newfoundland,” Robichaud scolded. “It rhymes with 
understand. The Newfies will pick you up on that right away. 
Such people! Have you been here before?" 

“No." 

“Well, my friend, you will find out. The women are—how 
Shall | say—warmer than the climate, but that is about the 
only compensation one has , in living here. Eh! The people 
are so provincial! 

You feel you are in a different century. Such simple folk, 
they are. Quaint really, for the most part, though some are 
good businessmen, like his honor the mayor, whom you shall 
surely meet. And they do not take easily to strangers. Why, 
even after all these years | sometimes feel like a stranger 
myself P Robichaud scowled. ‘1 am too continental for these 
parts. Sometimes | feel | would be more at home in the 
United States of America. Oh yes, | know from the harbor 
master that you come from Miami, Florida. Is it good, 
Miami?" 

“Some parts of it, yes.” 

“| should like to visit it, but right now it is too expensive 
forme. Some day ..” 

“Right now it's too expensive for me, too," Campbell 
replied. 

“Oh, but that could change! | hope you have good 
fishing—or should | say hunting? A whale like that must 
bring a fancy price!” 

So news of the whale caper had traveled. “Let’s hope 
so,” Campbell said. 


“If there is anything you need, | am happy to serve. And 
don’t believe what they say about our local merchants, like 
myself.” 

“What do they say?” 

“That a fisherman is one thief, but a merchant is many.” 
Robichaud laughed exuberantly. 

Annie had wanted to do some sightseeing in the exotic 
northland, but South Harbour, whatever its other attractions, 
offered little but stark simplicity to the eye—much less the 
camera. Campbell found himself cataloging doesn’t haves: 
doesn't have a museum, movie house, bowling alley, 
supermarket (there were a few general stores), restaurant. In 
fact, there was no business district at all. South Harbour had 
one bar, called a lounge, and that evening, while Annie and 
Paul remained on the boat, Campbell homed in on it, Gus 
Novak in tow. 

It wasn't much compared to flashy Miami night spots— 
just linoleum floors, fluorescent light, a few tables and 
chairs, jukebox, pool table. Campbell asked for a local drink 
and got something called screech, or black navy rum, but he 
passed up the seal flippers and bits of smelt that seemed to 
be standard fare. 

Scant information was forthcoming from the plainly 
dressed South Harbour fishermen, who spoke rapidly and in 
a dialect—seemingly a combination of British English, 
Scottish burr, and Irish brogue—that almost defied 
understanding. But over the course of the evening Campbell 
learned that while some of the men worked on logging crews 
during the summer, fishing remained the major industry, 
with lobster, salmon, and cod the _ principal catch. 
Unfortunately, fishing had been poor for the last few years; 
the bare platforms Campbell had seen were fish stages for 
drying the cod, if and when there were any. 

Gus Novak didn't ordinarily drink, but tonight he 
seemed to be taking after his uncle. He knocked off mug 
after mug until Campbell began to wonder if a barrel of beer 


would suffice. It turned out that Novak was nervous. ‘Too 
much responsibility," he grumbled. “Nobody but me aboard 
ship Knows beans about whales, and | don’t know that 
much.” 

“You know enough, Gus, and what you don’t, we can 
figure out,” Campbell said reassuringly. 

The old man scratched his chin. He’d shaved right down 
to the blue roots of his beard, evidently making his skin itch. 
Campbell wondered, not for the first time, why Novak's 
beard wasn’t white, like his hair. If the old man had been 
bald, he would have resembled Popeye, with that lantern jaw 
and the pipe sticking out of it. Finally Novak spoke: “One 
thing | Know is that it’s simple to hurt them critters/ 

Campbell wanted to change the subject, worried that 
Gus would develop more reservations about the whale hunt. 
Anyway, one topic was never far from Jack’s mind, and 
Novak might just be drunk enough to talk. Campbell edged 
in: “Gus, tell me what you really thought of my father.” “No 
finer officer walked the bridge of a ship. Fine man. My best 
friend. Like a brother to me.” All on the eulogistic side. Jack 
encouraged him, and Gus went on, “Bill was a funny one in 
some ways. Had his weak points, like everybody else. Thing 
was...1sShouldn’t be talking this way, Jack.” 

“It’s all right. Father wouldn’t have minded/ “Well, your 
father had trouble showing what was inside him. Your 
mother . . . You wasn’t old enough then... Think she’d 
covered up by the time you would have noticed .. . Your 
mother had a problem with him, too. Always wanted 
something out of him—what’s the word—a demonstration. 
Anyway, he was kind of a cold fish, even to me, who stuck 
with him ... | Know he came on like a backslapper, and don't 
mean to say he didn't fee/ things, 'cause he did... . But he 
wasn't much good when it came to letting on. Embarrassed 
him, somehow. | didn't understand it then, even though he 
told me enough .. . Funny how you see things clear when 
the years pass." 


“Go on," Jack said softly. “Has this to do with me?" 

Novak shifted on the bar stool and scratched his chin 
again. “Well, guess it’s got something to do with you, yes. 
Your father thought a lot of you .. . thought you had good 
stuff... never told you ... let you drift .. 1 thought you was 
a natural sailor, like few are, better'n him... And, kid, I’ve 
watched you on this voyage. Can’t say how it'll end... got 
this premonit . . 

“Premonition, Gus?" 

‘That's it. Anyway, you’re the best I’ve sailed under, 
Cap'n, and that includes your father.”’ 

Cap'n was how Gus has referred to Jack’s father, but 
never to him before. He looked for sarcasm on the leathery 
face but found none. Gus really meant it. 

At last Campbell asked the question he’d been leading 
up to: “Tell me the truth. Did my father kill himself?" 

Suddenly Gus was really drunk. The bleary gray eyes 
turned canny, inspecting the room, as though trying to 
avoid Campbell's gaze. “Guess what?" Gus said, abruptly. 
“This bunch here ... | think they’ve come to see us |” 

Jack swiveled on his stool. He realized that every face, 
including that of a brunette he'd spotted at the end of the 
bar, was turned toward them. People still spoke, but their 
conversations had become subdued. 

A short sandy-haired man with thick glasses stepped out 
of the crowd. “Captain Campbell?" 

“Well, I’ve got papers if that's what you mean,” 
Campbell said warily. 

“Nobody would doubt that, considering how far you've 
sailed.” He held out his hand. “Let me introduce myself. I'm 
Robert Smith."| serve as mayor here—in a strictly unpaid, 
volunteer capacity, | assure you. | own and operate the 
fishpacking plant.” 

“Pleased to meet you.” Campbell introduced Novak, 
whose glazed expression revealed that he had passed into 
another universe. 


“This is another of our officials, the only who gets paid,” 
Smith said with a smile. “Meet Al Swain, our constable. He 
doubles, or should | say triples, as tax collector and harbor 
master.” A stocky man in tan gabardine shirt and pants 
moved forward. Like Smith, he was in his fifties. 

“Howdy,” Swain said in a ready voice. “Il met you when 
your boat first came into port.” 

“Right. | thought the Mounties kept the peace in these 
parts.” 

“They do, mostly,” Smith answered. “But after the 
Confederation in 1949, when Newfoundland voted to 
become part of Canada—we used to be British . . . Did you 
know we considered union with the U.S.A.?” 

“No ” Campbell said. 

“Not a few wish that we had done it. Well, before we 
became Canadian, lots of places on the island had 
constables, and South Harbour, among others, kept one. Al 
is our private policeman. The R.C.M.P. is... well, far away.” 

“Hey, | just realized | can understand every word you're 
saying 1" 

“You find the local dialect hard?* 

“People talk like they're from another world." Smith 
laughed. “Not really. Lots are immigrants, or their parents 
were, from west country England—Devon, Cornwall—and 
that's "what you're hearing. But there's truth in what you 
say. Back when—I mean in the seventeenth century, mostly 
—the English owned the island, they forbade anybody new 
to settle here. They wanted all the fishing for themselves. 
When people came anyway, the original settlers passed a 
law that said nobody could have chimneys! Trying to smoke 
out the people. So the newcomers settled in small clusters, 
out of sight of the shore, and stayed there generation after 
generation. We have all kinds of accents and any number of 
little towns because of that. Why, by Newfie standards, 
South Harbour is practically a city!” 


“It has everything but a baseball team." . Smith 
laughed. “We're small enough for people to know most 
everything that goes on. Your presence has been noticed, of 
course. And | believe we know the reason for your voyage 
tomorrow.” 

Campbell was suspicious. He wondered if the 

Bedford bitch had talked the local officials into stopping 
the whale hunt He said, “Oh?” 

“The naval supply store can think of only one reason 
why you’ve bought and loaded quantities of nets, lines, 
blocks, and tackles. You obviously want to capture 
something big. Well—” 

“A Russian submarine,” Campbell interrupted. “We work 
for the CIA.” At once he was sorry for his sharp tongue. 

Smith winced. “Fair weather and snow to your heels.” 

"| don’t understand ” ' 

“It’s a Newfie saying. It means ‘Good luck on your way.’” 

“You mean it?” Campbell asked, surprised. 

“You don’t understand the spirit in which South Harbour 
regards your expedition. Maybe some of us are a little 
sharoused—‘nonplussed' to you— by what you intend to try, 
but you’re sure no shoo-neen—no ‘coward.' And |’m not 
giving you any -p/aumaush—‘soft talk’—when | say that wd 
admire you. Don’t we, boys?” He looked beyond Campbell, 
who turned and saw that a ring of men in old clothes had 
formed. They nodded. Smith went on: “We don’t get too 
many intrepid voyagers around these parts. We hope you 
succeed in capturing your killer whale.” 

“Thank you.” 

“We like the idea,” Smith continued, “but our motives 
aren't entirely unselfish. You’ve heard that fishing has been 
poor. South Harbour is in the doldrums. We get a few tourists 
around here later in the summer—hunters, sport fishermen, 
Campers—but we could use a lot more.” 

“Tourists? There isn't even a hotel!” 


“Precisely. To attract tourists, we need accommodations, 
and to build those, we must have help, which the provincial 
government won't give us unless we can attract tourists 
first. It's a vicious circle, but you might be able to assist us. 
We see it this way: Assuming you bag a large killer whale, 
you will need time to find a buyer, who in turn will need time 
to fetch the creature. It would be an inducement for any 
aquarium to know that the whale is being well cared for. We 
are prepared to feed the captive whale and otherwise 
minister to its needs in exchange for the right to use it as a 
tourist attraction this summer.” 

Swain put in, “Of course, if you don't agree, you might 
have to take the whale elsewhere— Calm Cove is private 
property. You don't have the right to put a holding pen there, 
but | reckon the owner's ready to overlook that if he can 
have the parking concession. Ain’t that right, Tom?” A man 
wearing coveralls said, “Yup.” 

The mayor added in his mild voice, 'There is also a law 
which prohibits killing whales in these waters. Whether the 
law also prohibits capturing whales and whether it applies to 
killer whales | do not Know because | haven't examined the 
statutes and don't intend to. My eyesight's none too good. | 
avoid reading when | can, especially fine print. If a killer 
whale were netted alive, | believe the authorities could be 
persuaded to regard it as a fait accompli and take' no action. 
On the other hand, if they knew jn advance that a killer 
whale was about to be taken in territorial waters, the Coast 
Guard might be forced to act. At least, the government 
would take a strong interest in ensuring that the animal was 
not brutalized. Vessels would come, making the job harder.. 

"Okay, okay,” Campbell said impatiently. "Just 
remember, the whale is mine.” 

"There's no question about that—none at all,” the Mayor 
said smoothly. ‘The whale is completely yours. We guarantee 
to feed and protect it until you dispose of it, but that's all. 
Otherwise, the whale is your responsibility. Is it a deal?” 


"A deal.” Campbell shook the outstretched hand. 

As if by magic, a row of beers appeared on the bar, and 
the men cheered softly. "Good luck,” said the Mayor. 

As soon as Smith departed, Robichaud came over with 
two others. Campbell had seen the French-Canadian in the 
crowd, but Robichaud had stayed back until Smith left. Then 
he darted forward, followed by two men whom he 
introduced. The tall, thin one was named Floyd Chapman, 
and the other, medium tall and built like a wrestler, was Joe 
Klune. They were about Robichaud's age, probably in their 
early forties. Robichaud, who seemingly spoke for them, said 
in a confidential tone, "We have a little idea for you. Floyd 
and Joe here are two of the best fishermen in the harbor. 
Both have boats—good boats, just like their skippers.” 

"So?” 

“Well, we would like to help you. We think we can, with 
the boats of these two darlings.” Jack looked to see if 
“darlings” evoked a reaction, but it didn't. Apparently that 
too was local terminology. “Finding the big whale won't be a 
Snap in the first place, but it'll be easier with more boats 
searching. And while none of us has ever tried to catch a 
whale, we know a little something.” Robichaud's smile 
seemed stuck on his face with adhesive tape. ‘The best way 
to handle it, we're sure, is as you would cattle—to separate a 
whale from the pack and herd it to the cove. You'd need 
more than one boat to do that. Three would work fine.” 

The idea didn't sound bad when Campbell examined it. 
He had started to worry about a huge whale in a net. He said 
cautiously, “You want to come along for the fun of it?” 

“Not exact/ee. There would be expenses, fuel, crews, 
food ... and a little something for ourselves.” 

“How much?” 

“One third of the purchase price, shall we say?” “A 
third!” Jack suppressed a gasp. He was no longer so sure as 
he had once been that the killer whale would bring an 
astronomical figure— Rachel Bedford had shaken him—and 


this voyage had to break even at the very least. “That's a 
little steep.” 

“On the contrary. We feel it is cheap, since our help will 
almost guarantee the success of the mission.” 

"Why do you need me at all?” Campbell asked 
suspiciously. "Why don’t you catch aé killer whale 
yourselves?” 

Robichaud replied, "Because you have the blessing of 
the mayor. Because you know how to find a market for the 
animal. Because you are ready. Because it was your idea. 
And ..” Robichaud hesitated and went on, "because your 
boat is bigger. It is the largest in the harbor.” 

"| don’t follow,” Jack said. 

"Well, in case the animal refuses to be herded, we would 
be forced to trap it in a net,” Robichaud explained. 

“Back to square one. You need me to do it. No deal.” 

“A fourth part, then?” Robichaud said anxiously. 

"We'll sail alone ” 

Chapman and Klune listened with blank faces. On 
Robichaud's face anger dueled with self-control. Control 
won, and Robichaud said in a placating tone, "| am sure we 
can reconsider. In the meantime | want you to meet a friend 
of mine. He turned to the brunette at the end of the bar. 
“Jeannette,” he called. 

The woman Campbell had noticed earlier started toward 
them. It was the same all over, from corporate headquarters 
in New York to a hick town in Newfoundland. When you want 
to do business, use a broad for friendly persuasion. This one 
wasn’t bad, either. Her tight dress clung in all the right 
places, revealing full, round breasts, curving hips, and nice 
legs. Maybe too much buttocks, but... 

“After so long at sea . . Robichaud mouthed Campbell's 
sentiments precisely. Maybe if they settled for a fifth of the 
action... 

Under too much lipstick, Jeannette had an appealing 
mouth, but it never had a chance to open. A female voice 


called, “Campbell 1 Come here!” 

The voice belonged to Rachel Bedford, who sat at a 
comer booth with the Indian named Umilak. How long they’d 
been there, Campbell didn’t know, but he left Gus to his 
slumber on the bar-stool, forgetting Robichaud’s female 
friend for the moment. 

“What do you want?” he asked, still annoyed over their 
encounter at the beach. He had to admit, though, that she 
looked stunning in a blue pants suit that matched her eyes. 
Maybe it was the absence of makeup or jewelry, but she 
didn’t seem out of place in the humble surroundings. A 
choice, if he’d had one, between the professor and the 
brunette would have been easy. 

“| realize you can’t spend all evening with us,” she said 
with a casual glance at the woman who hovered near 
Campbell’s place at the bar. “But stay a minute, will you? 
You've met Chief Jacob Umilak?” 

“| didn't know he—you were a chief,” he said to Umilak. 

“A chief but without a tribe.” Rachel answered, as if she 
were an interpreter. “His people are known as the Micmacs. 
He’s the only one around these parts/' 

The Indian, who appeared to be about sixty years old, 
had dark, leathery skin, a broad, flat nose, and almond- 
Shaped eyes. He watched Campbell intently. Jack asked, 
"Where is your tribe?" 

"In the northern part of Newfoundland and in Labrador,” 
Rachel replied when Umilak said nothing. "He knows some 
things about our favorite killer whale, and | thought you 
should hear them. The Indians even have a name for the 
whale.” She paused. "They call it Hole-in-Fin. | guess the 
best translation would be Nickfin." Umilak nodded, and she 
went on. "No one knows how it got the nick—maybe in a 
fight with another bull whale over a cow. It's been in these 
waters before. Killer whales commonly return to the same 
locale.” 


“Do you ever talk about anything but whales?” Campbell 
asked abruptly. 

Rachel blushed. “You'd rather talk about sex, I'm sure. 
What I'm telling you is important. Umilak's people consider 
Nickfin good luck because long ago, it pushed a sinking 
Indian canoe to shore. They think killer whales are 
benevolent spirits. Umilak, will you show Campbell what you 
have around your neck?” 

Almost reluctantly, the old Indian undid a button of his 
lumberjack's shirt and held out a flat object hanging from a 
thin chain. 

Campbell bent forward to examine a piece of stone that 
resembled a lopsided, four-pointed star. “What is it?” he 
asked. 

“It’s an antique, a representation of a killer whale,” 
Rachel said. “The killer whale was worshipped by Umilak’s 
forebears, the archaic maritime Indians. The artifact might 
be thousands of years old. When people make something 
sacred, there's usually a good reason for it. Umilak feels you 
should leave the whale alone.” 

Umilak said suddenly, “Nickfin /s sacred. You'll never 
catch him. He means no harm. Leave the whale alone if you 
know what’s good for you. | could show you where it lives if 
you can photograph underwater. Is it a deal?” 

Campbell stood up. “Not on your life!” He stalked back 
to the bar. Robichaud and the woman had departed. “Come 
on, Gus,” he said. 

Half-pulling, half-carrying, Campbell maneuvered Novak 
back to the vessel and down to his bunk. As Jack started 
back up Gus muttered, “Cap'n?” 

Campbell turned back to the old man, who lay on his 
back, staring at the ceiling. The blue beard was sprouting, 
making Novak's face seem dark. “Yes, Gus?” 

“Cap'll, your father... he never killed himself.” 

Startled, Campbell answered, “You're sure?” 


“I'm sure. He would have told me. Besides, that night he 
... he planned to talk to you.” 


Upstairs in his cabin, Campbell felt in a drawer and took 
out the killer whale model. Yes, it did resemble the ancient 
artifact. He wished that Rachel and the Indian had left him 
alone. Their talk had disturbed him more than he'd let on. 
But the news about his father elated him, and he stopped 
worrying about the whale. 


PART 3 





THE WHALE 


CHAPTER 8 


Earlier that day, once the boat was at sea, they had met 
in the wheelhouse for a last-minute run-through on how to 
capture a killer whale. 

It did not seem very complicated, but as amateurs, they 
could make mistakes, and Campbell hoped to avoid trouble 
by being cautious. Once they discovered a pod, it seemed to 
them that they could single out a big whale from the others. 
They would make a half-circle around the whale, then drop 
the net. Next they would slowly tighten the net and bring 
the trapped orca alongside the boat. 

According to what Rachel had reluctantly told them 
before they sailed, the typical killer whale would lie still in a 
net instead of fighting. They should be able to raise the 
beast, centering its body over the afterdeck to avoid 
capsizing the boat. The winches and derricks would handle 
the weight, though just barely. As an air-breathing animal, 
the whale could stay out of the water indefinitely, as long as 
its body was kept moist. The boat would bring, it into the 
holding pen at Calm Cove. They assumed the professionals 
would know how to transport it after that, by freighter or 
plane. 

So that the whale wouldn’t become entangled in the net 
and harm itself, Rachel Bedford said, a platform should be 
placed under the whale, but they rejected the idea as 
beyond their skills. Besides, if the pod’s movements ran true 
to form, the capture should take place near enough to the 
holding pen to deliver the animal without problems. 

It sounded simple, and Campbell wondered why more 
people didn’t catch killer whales. You only needed a big 
enough boat, a skilled captain and willing crew, and a 
holding pen. 


Now they cruised parallel to the shore, Campbell at the 
wheel, seeing nothing but the monotonous undulations of 
blue water. The spit at Calm Cove was well behind them, but 
the pod hadn’t been there. Maybe the whales had gone for 
good because of the shark incident. A small part of him 
hoped so. 

They saw nothing until late afternoon. 

Annie was in the wheelhouse beside him, with Novak in 
the crow’s nest and Paul sleeping below. “Look |” she cried, 
breaking into his thoughts. “Dolphins.” 

He followed her finger and saw a sleek gray form break 
the surface, followed by another. 

“Seals,” he said, “heading for a fish dinner.” 

"Aren't they lovely?” 

“Let's hope our whales think so.” 

He ignored her evident distaste. "It's the menu of the 
sea. Big fish eat little fish, seals eat big fish, killer whales eat 
seals. Only nothing eats our orca friends.” 

“Friends?” Annie said. 

“Just a way of speaking." 

"Aren't you afraid of busting up a happy family? | mean, 
the way the whales are supposed to feel about their mates. . 

"Come on,” he derided her. "You're beginning to sound 
like Rachel Bedford. Whales are whales .” "| guess so.” She 
hesitated. "Did | tell you the Indian came on board?” 

"Umilak? When?” 

“This morning while you were ashore. He told me it was 
bad luck to hunt killer whales.” 

"Oh, yeah, that. After his whale speech he tries to sell 
blankets.” 

"He was gesturing with something he wore around his 
neck, like he was making magic.” 

"Or rain.” 

“Jack!” She hugged herself, as if against a chill. Novak 
yelled, “Whales! Dead ahead.” 


As he saw them, the excitement of the hunt rose within 
him. The whales were separated into ' four groups, making a 
sort of box, with the corners about five hundred yards apart; 
at the center, seals, jumped nervously. The killer whales 
began to close in. Black fins scythed through the sea in a 
regular pattern, reducing the area until, as though by signal, 
they struck. About thirty orcas engaged in the bloody feast. 

Something shapeless rose in the air. “Oh Christ,*' Annie 
groaned. “That was a Seal!” 

Campbell, idling the boat’s engine, waited. The whales, 
bellies full, seemed sluggish as they milled around in the 
water. The boat eased toward them, and they backed off, as 
if to make room for it. They circled the boat, curious perhaps, 
but not hostile. There was no sign of the big notched fin. 

“Il guess it's not the big whale's pod," Campbell said. 

None of the whales, he decided, was big enough to be of 
interest. The tall fins came together and started to move off 
slowly. Campbell steered the ship straight into the pod. The 
whales gave way, and there, at the very center, was an 
enormous killer, by far the largest of the pack. It was making 
very little headway. 

“Is it sick?” Annie asked. 

Campbell thought morosely how little he knew about 
these animals. “Don’t sick whales swim closer to shore?” 

“Maybe it’s sleeping." 

“What do you think," Campbell asked Gus, who had 
joined them in the wheelhouse. 

“Flippers moving. Doesn't look sick. Doesn't look old, 
either,” Gus answered. 

“Why is it lying there like that?" 

“Don't know." 

Campbell said, “Maybe Umilak brought us good luck 
with his magic. The thing's there for the taking.” But it 
looked too easy. If the creature was injured or infirm, they 
could return it to the sea. “Okay, let's go.” 


Novak, Paul, and Annie slipped the heavy net over the 
side, and Campbell brought the boat around the whale until 
the mesh encircled it. 

“Winches!” Jack shouted. 

The creature allowed itself to be drawn closer and closer 
until it lay, unprotestingly, alongside. It was well over half 
the length of the old tuna trawler. “Hoist!” Jack ordered. 

The winches groaned, and the whale rose slowly until it 
cleared the water, making the boat heel sharply. 

“Pull it aboard! Easy!” 

With Novak maneuvering them, the derricks dragged 
the huge beast over the bulwarks, so that its head, 
enshrouded in the net, lay on the afterdeck. The rest of its 
body hung over the side, dragging in the water. 

The boat still listed. “Can you get more of it aboard?” 
Campbell yelled to Novak. 

“Don’t think so,” Gus called back, shouting to be heard 
over the noise of the lifting equipment. “That’s all the 
winches’Il take. Overheating as it is.” 

“Okay! Looks like we got us a whale!” 

Paul cheered. Annie said, “Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“Bull or cow,” Jack corrected her. He inspected the hind 
quarters of the huge animal. “There doesn't seem to be any 
easy way to tell.” Incredibly, the whale let out a cry, an 
almost human cry of surprise, resignation, warning, pain— 
what? Campbell guessed it was communicating with the 
other whales of the pod, which watched from a distance. 
“Let’s get out of here. We’ll head for the cove. What time’s 
high tide tomorrow, Gus?” he called out the window. 

“About nine.” 

“Good! Tomorrow at high tide we'll put it in the pen.” 

He got under way at once. The trapped creature writhed 
and sent out a sound that sounded like a bleat. 

"What's the matter with that goddam thing?” Campbell 
asked irritably. 

“Jesus!’* Annie exclaimed. “Look!” 


Again the whale cried, and Campbell, poking his head 
out of the wheelhouse, watched in astonishment. Something 
resembling a massive growth was emerging from the great 
belly hanging over the side of the boat. Annie was first to 
comprehend. “My God | It’s having a baby!” It was true; the 
whale was calving. The growth was the calf. 

At the same moment Jack saw a tall fin in the distance. 
“Get that whale back in the water!” he screamed. “Free it!” 

The calving whale cried out again. 

“Gus! Hurry up! Drop it!” The great fin was still far away 
but speeding toward them. The winches groaned, and the 
calving whale was raised slightly and swung overboard. The 
calf emerged inch by inch. 

“Lower away. Easy. Easy!” Jack screamed. 

The boat rocked, and the whale’s body banged against 
the side. 

“Oh shit | Careful T Annie called nervously. 

The derricks were moving when Campbell recognized 
trouble: a high-pitched metallic whine, followed by a puff of 
smoke and then silence. 

“Gus?” he yelled. 

“Can’t get one hoist to operate. It's blown.” 

“Fix it. Quick 1” 

The whale hung at the port side, with its midsection up 
in the air, head and tail in the water. Just above the water, 
the whale calf seemed stuck in place, half-in, half-out of its 
mother. 

“The mother whale will drown1!" Annie cried. 

“Shut up!” The notched fin passed in front of the bow, 
like a warning. It was much taller than a man. “Gus” 

"I'm trying,” Novak said weakly. 

Annie’s right, the cow will drown, Jack thought in 
anguish. He considered cutting the net loose but feared that 
the female, entangled in it, would perish anyway. And what 
about the calf? It looked stiff and lifeless. Maybe it was 
already dead. 


“Hurry! Paul, don't just stand there. Help Gus!" came 
Annie’s voice. 

“How?” Paul’s voice sounded numb. 

Light faded over the silent water. Campbell lost sight of 
the fin in the dusk, then saw it again, not far from the netted 
female. Then it was gone. 

Suddenly, the listing vessel trembled violently. 

“We hit something!" Campbell yelled. “Paul, can you see 
anything?" 

“Something hit us” Paul called hoarsely. “It's coming 
back." The boat shuddered again. The wheel was wrenched 
from Campbell s hands. He grabbed it to hold himself up. 
Paul stuck his head into the wheelhouse. His cheek was cut. 
“That goddam whale with the tom fin's attacking us!”, 

Campbell could hear the sound. It seemed to come at 
him from every direction: ping, ping, ping—clear and sharp, 
freighted with warning. He ran out and ripped the cover 
from the searchlight. Back in the wheelhouse, he directed 
the beam, sweeping the water until he saw a silvery, 
bubbling wake. Then red, eyes seemed to stare at him from 
the darkness. The whale hurtled toward the starboard beam. 

Jack tried to zigzag, but too late. The boat wallowed from 
the impact. 

The whale will destroy us, batter the boat until she sinks, 
he thought. It wants the female out of the net. “Gus, what 
are you doing? Cut that damned whale loose!" He switched 
on the deck lights. The whale calf was about three quarters 
out of the womb, but it still wasn’t moving. 

“I'm trying," Gus panted. 

“Pauli Annie! For God's sake, where are you?" 

Paul’s pale face appeared in the window between . the 
wheelhouse and the main cabin. “Annie's leg is broken,” he 
reported. 

“Jesus! She all right otherwise?” 

“I think so." 


“Strap her to a bunk, and then go help Gus.' Get an ax. 
Cut that net loose. Quick!” He picked up the charging fin in 
the searchlight and spun the wheel. There was a violent 
crash below decks. The wheelhouse rattled. 

The boat lurched forward with her burden. Campbell saw 
the huge fin again, turning as the giant killer maneuvered 
for another charge. Under the floodlights Gus and Paul 
wielded axes on heavy lines. 

“Jesus, how did we get into this?” Jack asked himself out 
loud. 

There was a ping and another buffet. Dishes crashed in 
the main cabin. Annie whimpered. 

Paul shouted, “There goes the calf!” Campbell twisted 
his head. The small body lay still in the water, silhouetted by 
the circle of light from the deck. 

“Oh boy, now you've really done it, Campbell,” Jack 
raved at himself. “Gus!” 

The old man chopped frantically, and one derrick 
whipped across the deck, released from the weight. The 
midsection of the female dropped below the surface, but her 
head remained imprisoned in the net. 

“Goddam it, Pauli The other one!” Campbell screamed. 

The boat rolled from another blow. From somewhere 
came the sound of wood cracking. He thought it must be the 
hull. The huge whale was destroying them piece by piece. 
Paul and Gus both swung axes on the thick line that held the 
net. Campbell saw the fin again, circling, turning, coming 
straight at them. Two or three more charges like that and.,. 

He would never know if the men succeeded in freeing 
the net or if the impact did it, but the second derrick 
careened wildly as the net dropped into the sea. He idled 
the engine and ran outside to the rail as the Bumpo rocked 
and righted itself. The net uncurled slowly and under the 
light the cow shuddered spasmodically and lay still. Beside 
it floated the still calf. 


Campbell gripped the rail, trying to make himself stop 
Shaking as the cow and its calf drifted away into the gloom. 
He heard a splashing sound, then a deep, sonorous ping, 
followed by more splashes. Silence again. He watched Novak 
walk wearily to the stern and look around, as if to inspect 
the damage. 

It was dark back there; Campbell could barely see the 
old man. As he reached the wheelhouse, Campbell looked 
back. Novak leaned over the side, holding the bulwarks for 
support, and it seemed to Campbell—did he imagine it?— 
that a shape rose in the gloom, showing something white. 
Then Gus wasn’t there. 

Too startled to speak, Campbell raced to the stern and 
looked about uncomprehendingly. The old man _ had 
disappeared. “Gus!” he cried. “Gus, where are you?” 

“What happened?” Paul shouted as he ran on deck. 

“Man overboard!" 

Using the searchlight, they circled the area for half an 
hour, but Gus Novak was gone. 

“Goddam you!” Campbell screamed into the night. 


CHAPTER 9 


Rosy damn crept across dark water. Something moved 
on the face of the deep. A great fin plowed through the 
gentle waves. Ahead was another huge whale* that 
floundered helplessly, swimming with great effort, its 
flippers and tail moving feebly, a bloody mist rising from its 
blowhole. Now and then it uttered a faint cry. 

Sometimes the female would stop swimming and start 
to sink. Then the great whale would dive, pushing its 
wounded mate toward shore, emitting rapid bursts of sound, 
perhaps to urge her on. 

Two files of whales cruised on either side of them in an 
arrowhead formation. The strange cortege proceeded 
implacably. Far ahead waves broke on a rocky point. 

Then a note sounded, like a bugle, in the silent air. The 
two walls of whales dropped beneath the surface, and the 
great one continued toward shore, pushing its burden. As 
the two approached the beach, the bull emitted a last cry—a 
moan, a sob, a cry of loss, of hatred, of fury—louder and 
louder until it seemed to fill the sky. Then the huge whale 
vanished, and the female drifted alone on the tide. 


Campbell would remember that night, the following day, 
and the evening after only as a sea of impressions, often 
indistinct. He sailed the boat, taking water and listing badly, 
back, to South Harbour at a crawl. They were lucky in one 
respect, at least: The sea was calm. Rough weather would 
have finished them. Sutro was below, manning a hand pump 
—the bilge pump couldn't handle the water by itself. 
Through the transom Campbell could hear Annie moan. 

From a shadowy comer of the cabin Novak talked to him 
in his clipped way. “You can't bring me back to life, Cap'n. 


I'm out there, full fathoms five, like your father was. Funny, 
we both ended up at the bottom of the sea. That’s where | 
am, not in a whale's belly. I’m not Jonah, nor will | come 
back." 

‘Was it the whale that got you, Gus?" he asked over and 
over. 

Gus couldn’t tell him. He only said, “Don't think about 
the whale. Just get this tub back to shore." 

“Oh, Gus!" Campbell watched the instrument panel, 
glinting greenly in the dark wheelhouse. “I feel alone. Talk to 
me, old pal. No, I'll talk to you. Why didn't | let you know 
how much | liked you when you lived? Talk about my father! 
Guess I’m a chip off the old block. Does that teach me 
something or doesn't it? We have more of our fathers in us 
than we like to think. The very things we blame them for, 
we're guilty of ourselves without even knowing it." 

“Don't feel guilty Gus advised. 

Jesus, I'm hallucinating, he thought. / saw him—almost, 
anyway. His mind's voice answered Gus: “Can't help feeling 
guilty. | was the one who wanted to catch the whale. You'd 
never have done it. You knew better. You saw this coming. | 
remember your face. You'd never have gone on this 
cockeyed trip if you hadn't been concerned about Annie and 
me. Why did | agree in the first place? Because | didn't want 
to grow up. | should have known. | had this crazy feeling | 
could do it. . # I'm an asshole and always was...” 

“Cut it out. Get drunk. That's what my uncle would have 
done.” 

“l will,” he promised. “First chance.” 

But that chance did not present itself until much later. 
At dawn, he steered into the harbor, rousing Robichaud, who 
slept at his boatyard. Robichaud used the telephone, but, 
just for good measure, he sounded an emergency horn that 
stood on the dock. 

In town was a small hospital, the only one for miles 
around, and it sent an old ambulance that looked as though 


it had once served as a hearse. Annie was loaded aboard, 
Paul at her side. The hospital was within walking distance, so 
Campbell stayed with the boat long enough to make sure it 
would be handled right. Alerted by the horn, the villagers 
assembled; 

fishing families, they were already up, anyway. 
Sympathy for the girl was on their faces. Nobody asked 
about Gus until Mayor Smith arrived, Constable Swain in 
tow. 

“Jesus,” Smith said. "What happened?” 

"Shall | tell you we hit a reef? That's what | told 
Robichaud.” 

"Did you hit a reef?” 

"| don’t know. | don’t think so,” Jack said wearily. 
“There’s none on the charts.” 

Smith frowned, his eyes narrowing behind the thick 
glasses. "Is there a wreck we don’t know about? Surely after 
all these years... unless it’s new...” 

"| don’t think it was a wreck. The water is too deep.” 

Smith waited. When Campbell stayed silent, he finally 
asked, "Well, man, what was it anyway?” 

Jack said carefully, "We were attacked by a whale.” 

"What? The big whale you told people about?” 

"Yes. | saw it. Anyway, | think | did. Unless my head’s 
playing games with me.” 

Smith sighed deeply. "Did you hear that?” he asked 
Swain. 

"Sure did.” 

Smith turned his face to Campbell again. “Where’s the 
old man?” he demanded sharply. 

“Gone” 

"Gone? Left town? Robichaud didn’t see him aboard 
when you came in.” 

"He didn’t leave. He’s dead.” 

“Dead? Great Christ, how did that happen?" Campbell 
lowered his head “I... I'm not sure. It was rough out there. 


He watched the sun splatter over the rocky hill surrounding 
the harbor. “He could have had a heart attack or a stroke 
and fallen over the side. Or..." 

“Or?" 

“Or the whale get him." 

"The whale?” 

“Maybe” 

“The whale?” Smith repeated. 

“| think it was the whale. I'm not sure. It happened so 
fast” 

“| don't believe it” 

“Well...” 

“Where were you when the man went overboard?” 

“In the wheelhouse. Gus was at the stem.” "Witnesses?” 

“Only myself ” 

“Shit. Did Novak own the vessel?” 

“My sister and | own it Easy to prove.” 

“Gus have a life insurance policy in your names?” 

“Not that | know of. Simple to check.” 

“You really believe the whale killed him?” 

“| guess so. | don't Know. It was hard to see. It’s just that 
—I can’t explain it otherwise ” 

“I can. We're listing heart attack. No corpse, no autopsy. 
Get that, Al? Campbell, | warn you, if you have a criminal 
record...” 

“I don’t” 

The mayor and the constable went into a huddle. Smith 
sounded friendly when he emerged. "You’ll need a place to 
stay. | have an idea... Promise you won’t leave town?" 

“Of course. | couldn’t even if | wanted to. My sister. . 

“Okay. Al will contact the Miami police to check you out." 

Smith found them a house owned by a Mrs. Hendry, who 
was visiting relatives in St. John, and later that morning, 
after Annie’s leg was set, they moved in. Mrs. Hendry 
wanted only nominal rent, and she even threw in an old red 


truck. She asked only that Campbell feed her dog, a brown 
mutt that seemed to take an instant liking to him. 


CHAPTER 10 


At noon, soft-pitched organ music filled the small 
Anglican church. Beside the altar, a young minister held a 
prayer book. In the polished wood pews were only two 
mourners: Paul Sutro, wearing a clean but unpressed 
seersucker jacket, and Jack Campbell, captain's hat in hand. 

Poor old Gus, Jack sighed inwardly. Already Gus's image 
was becoming blurred. Jack clung to what was really just a 
caricature of the seaman—white hair, blue beard, lantern 
jaw, and pipe—but there had been so much more to Gus 
than surface details. With his gentle manner and endless 
know-how, he had been a mainstay of Jack's life. 

“Abide with me, in the wilderness . . Campbell's mind 
automatically supplied the words to the music. He was still 
dazed by what had happened, and he kept reliving the 
incident, searching it for clues, as though it were an 
underexposed photograph. Had he seen a shape or hadn't 
he? Had something black and white lunged from the 
darkness? Was it possible? When he filled in the outline his 
mind provided, what emerged was the head of a whale, 
mouth open, teeth exposed. Whales could jump—he’d seen 
that at Seaquarium and during the battle with the shark. But 
reach out of the water and snatch a man? And if he believed 
that this actually happened—which part of him refused to do 
— then what? 

“.. . And. lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil...” intoned the young minister. 

The organ ceased, and the minister removed his robe 
and hung it on a peg. He wore street clothes underneath. 
Campbell went to him. “Thanks for holding the service on 
such short notice. | didn’t see any point waiting. Gus had no 
family . . He hesitated and added with bitterness, “There 
wasn’t even a body.” 


The minister nodded, his face somber. 

“He was there one minute and gone the next” Campbell 
was almost talking to himself. “Just gone, without a trace.” 
Campbell spotted Rachel Bedford in the back of the church. 

The minister murmured sympathetically, “Sad, very 
sad.” 

Campbell took a deep breath and continued his 
monologue, grateful for the audience. “He wasn’t used to 
drinking, which he’d been doing the night before. He might 
have gotten dizzy, fallen. He wasn’t young. He could have 
overexerted himself. The whale attacked the boat, of that I’m 
sure. Maybe Gus panicked. Heart attack, stroke. .” 

“Is that what you think?” 

“Sort of. | mean, it sounds possible.” He looked down at 
the minister's ruddy, unseamed countenance. “Tell me, can 
a sin be committed against an animal?” 

“A sin could be committed against a blade of grass, | 
suppose. Aren't sins really against oneself?” 

“Maybe. | don’t know.” My sins are greed, pride, 
boastfulness, a lot of times, he found himself thinking. He 
asked himself, Can people change? He repeated the 
question out loud. 

“Il think so,” the young man answered. “I wouldn’t be in 
this job if | didn't. Of course, how much change is required to 
constitute change?” He seemed to study Campbell's face, 
too. “You're not a religious person, are you?” 

“| guess not... Seen too much . . . Done too much. 
Though | must say this whale business is strange enough to 
make a believer out of almost anyone.” 

“| heard you think the whale attacked your boat and 
killed your friend. All of us find that hard to accept, Captain 
Campbell.” 

Campbell rubbed his eyes wearily. “Me too, and yet... 
Isn't revenge a big part of the Bible?” “In the Old Testament 
vengeance is a major theme, yes. The Lord's vengeance. He 


was a harsh God.” The minister inspected Campbell's face. 
“What are you trying to say?” 

"| don’t know, really. | was trying to understand 
something. What's enough?” 

“Enough?” The minister looked confused. 

“When was the Lord satisfied?" 

“! see—you feel the death of your friend was a response 
to something." 

“Maybe," Campbell said* 

“If you want my advice, I’d say forget about this. You're 
reading a lot more into your friend’s death than you ought 
to. Funny about death—it always brings out remorse. I've 
seen it a lot of times. You’re blaming yourself, wondering if 
you could have done something, asking whether it was your 
fault, seeking mystical explanations. It's no crime, Lord 
knows; but when | run into it, | always counsel people to get 
on with the business of living and put the past behind them 
as much as they can. Why don't you follow that advice, 
Captain Campbell? And get some _ sleep. You look 
exhausted." 

“You're right. I'm talking like a lunatic." He took an 
envelope from his pocket and awkwardly handed it to the 
minister. “Put this in your seaman's fund, or whatever you 
call it, in Gus Novak's name." 

“Thank you," said the minister gravely. 

Rachel Bedford had gone; Campbell watched the Land 
Rover roll down the street. “Where's she headed in such a 
rush?" Campbell asked Paul. 

“Said there's an injured whale near Calm Cove," Sutro 
answered glumly. “Well, I'd better get back to Annie. You?” 

“| want to look at the boat. They must have it out of the 
water by now. Oh, about the dead whale—!I can't help feeling 
responsible , , He gave Paul instructions and money. 

TJ1 take care of it,” Paul promised. 

Sutro walked toward the row of houses that overlooked 
the bay while Campbell started for the truck, the small 


brown dog at his side. 

A reedy voice said, "Afternoon.'* 

Campbell turned to find a beefy man in gabardine pants. 
"Hello, Swain.** 

"Sorry about your friend.'* 

“He was a good man/' Campbell answered in a subdued 
tone. 

"Well, anything we can do to help . . . People here arc 
friendly, you'll find. Everybody knows everybody and their 
business. That Hendry place is comfortable enough, but 
watch out for the loose board in the front steps, and if it 
rains, you'll need a couple of pots. The roof leaks." 

Campbell smiled in spite of himself. "We'll be okay, 
thanks. Oh, why such tall stilts? They seem too high to be 
accounted for by tides." 

"Well, you can get abnormally high tides, but it’s the 
storm surges that are really dangerous. The sea pours 
through the inlet. If one house goes, the debris starts to 
knock down the others. Lost half a town that way a few years 
back, before we built the outer breakwater as protection,” 
Swain said. lie looked at his toes. "You'll be staying until the 
boat’s fixed and the girl can travel." It was more of a 
statement than a question. 

"That's right ” 

"And then? Another crack at the whale?" Swain asked. 

Campbell glanced at him sharply. "You think I'm nuts?" 

"A little shook up, maybe. And can’t say | blame you." 

“If | never see that big whale again, it’ll be soon enough 
for me.” 

Campbell climbed into the truck and drove the few 
blocks to the boatyard. Repairing the Bumpo would put a 
dent in his bankroll. It would take months to collect the 
insurance, even if it applied—by then they'd be back in 
Florida, broke. He’d sell the boat, sell the marina, give the 
proceeds to Annie, and take off. A new life, forced on him by 
a goddam whale. 


With her bottom exposed, the ship looked like a fat 
woman nude. A couple of workmen stood around the yard 
without seeming to do much of anything. Robichaud walked 
over. 

“Ah, Campbell," he said with his usual smile. “You want 
word on your boat? Frankly, | haven’t gotten to it yet. 
There’s no hurry, is there?” 

“Il guess not. Annie won’t be ready to travel for a few 
days." 

“I'll give you a complete damage report in the morning.” 

“Okay.” Campbell started to walk away, then stopped 
suddenly, eyes on the bay. “What’s that out there?” 

“What’s what?” asked Robichaud, turning. 

“| thought | saw something ... a fin,” 

“Fin? Where?” 

“I don't see it any more. Do you have field glasses?" 

Robichaud fetched a pair and handed them to Campbell, 
doubt written on his pockmarked face. 

Tit's gone." 

“It must have been driftwood," Robichaud said with an 
expression of sympathy. “You ought to get some sleep, my 
friend." 

They think I'm imagining things, he thought morosely. 
Maybe | am, too. He started to go back to the Hendry house 
to sleep but changed his mind and instead drove to the 
lonely stretch of beach near Calm Cove. 


CHAPTER 11 


He left the dog in the truck. Walking over the dunes, he 
heard the strange pings of whale sound and hastened his 
steps. He stopped in surprise. On the land below was a 
black-and-white whale, and beside it was the cassette 
recorder from which the noises came—the whale talk Rachel 
had been recording, he surmised. She knelt by the whale, 
reading aloud from a book. Campbell approached the 
strange scene quietly. Rachel's voice, loud and clear, 
sounded over the murmuring surf. 

“Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook? Or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou fill 
his skin with barbed irons? Or his head with fish spears? Lay 
thine hand upon him, remember the battle, do no more.... 
He esteemeth iron as a straw, and brass as rotten wood... . 
Darts are counted as stubble: he laugheth at the shaking of 
a spear. ... He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: He maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. .. . Upon earth there is not his 
like, who is made without fear. He 

beholdeth all high things: he is a king over all the 
children of pride.” 

The woman looked up at him. “What part of the Bible is 
that from?” he asked her. 

“I’m surprised you even realize it /s from the Bible,” she 
said in the antagonistic tone he was learning to expect from 
her. “It's from the book of Job.” 

“Children of pride,” he said softly. “Gus wasn't proud.” 

Her voice became gentle. “You liked him, didn't you?” 

“Yes. | was surprised to see you at the funeral. You didn’t 
know him. You took off so fast | couldn’t say thanks." 

“Il didn't want to talk.” She hesitated, “I had to get to the 
whale.” He stared at the dying animal. The tide had gone 
out, leaving the whale on the shore. The tape turned, 


emitting the whale cries. The cow quivered a little and 
uttered a faint moan of its own. “Recognize her?” Rachel 
asked. 

“Yes. How did she get here? She couldn't have swum or 
floated this far.” 

“She was pushed.” 

“Pushed?” 

“By the whale Umilak calls Nickfin. That's how it must 
have happened. Healthy whales sometimes push injured 
ones to shore so they won’t drown.” 

“But why here, so close to Calm Cove?” 

“Were whales sighted when you were working on the 
holding pen?” 

Campbell nodded, remembering. Yes, they had seen 
whales. “You mean...” 

“| hardly know what | mean. I'm suggesting that Nickfin 
was returning the body to you.” 

“Come on" His voice became grim. “Where is the calf?” 
he asked. 

Rachel looked puzzled. “There is no calf. What are you 
talking about?” 

“There was a Calf. Stillborn.” 

“Il see. So when this one dies, you will have murdered 
two of them,” she barked. 

“For Christ's sake, | didn't mean to kill anything!” he 
said, almost pleadingly. 

“You were warned, weren't you?” she asked. 

“Yes, but... hell, it happened. | can't do anything about 
it now.” 

“No, you can't.” 

Rage rose and subsided. He found himself thinking that 
the woman was beautiful, with her big blue eyes and full 
mouth. He wondered how many boys took zoology just to 
stare at the professor. “Can | ask what you've been doing?” 
he asked quietly. 


“Well, | know it'll sound silly to a realist like you, but I’m 
trying to soothe the whale. The recordings are to keep her 
company. The Bible is for myself, to remind me of how stupid 
people can be.” 

“I guess you're right,” he said dully. He examined the 
whale more closely. The ocean had washed away the blood, 
but the hide was lacerated from the heavy net and a flipper 
was torn almost clear through. 

The cow let out a long labored breath, making 

Campbell fed queasy. It seemed to be taking a long time 
for her to die. 

He walked around the huge body. ‘They'll use a boat to 
take the body away. Will she kick off soon? | sure as hell 
hope so." 

“She can’t last much longer." Rachel rose and touched 
the whale’s body. “Poor thing." 

“It’s fine to get sentimental, but.. 

Rachel whirled. “But what?” 

“One of those things killed Gus." 

She squinted. “I heard you’d said that." 

"Do you think it’s possible? Nobody but me does." 

She hesitated for a long time. "Yes, Ixthink it’s possible. 
Not probable ... but possible. I’d like to ask Umilak. He said 
he’d come by." 

Campbell blurted, “I saw the big whale’s fin in the 
harbor a little while ago." 

"Are you sure?" 

“I think so. I’ve got the notion it’s after me." 

Rachel pulled at a lock of blond hair. “Oh, come on ” 

He said uncomfortably, “Could a killer whale carry a 
grudge so far?" 

Her voice softened almost Imperceptibly. “Killer whales 
seek revenge, we know that. But to follow a man into a 
harbor? | don’t remember such a case. You bewilder me, 
Jack." 


"I'm bewildered, too. | hardly know what’s real any 
more." 

They sat for what seemed an eternity, sat speaking, until 
Rachel said, “Here comes Umilak. Tell him what you think." 

Raising his head, Campbell saw the Indian approaching 
over the sand. The dark, square-jawed face looked gloomy, 
but the expression was probably habitual. 

Rachel whispered quickly, “He lives near here. He logs 
and fishes when he's not working at the supply store. He's 
an odd bird. | asked him why he stayed when the rest of his 
tribe left, but he wouldn't tell me. He's hard to figure, but he 
knows whales even better than | do. Hello, Umilak,” she said. 

The Indian said, ‘If |interrupt. . 

“Not at all. We want to talk to you. Campbell here thinks 
the whale you call Nickfin might have killed his shipmate 
out of revenge. Do you think that's possible?” 

Umilak said gravely, “I do. An orca can remember a 
person who tried to harm it or its family.” 

“Yes, but to attack a boat, damage it, and keep at it until 
a crew member is dead? Doesn't that seem a little 
farfetched?” 

Umilak sighed. ‘Two Indians in a boat tried to kill an orca 
but only wounded it They didn't return to sea for more than 
a year. They were afraid. When they thought they were safe, 
they went back in the same boat. The whale was waiting. It 
killed both.” 

Campbell tried to digest this information but couldn't. 
He had been seeking confirmation of his fears, but, when it 
came, his mind balked. “Did you see that yourself?” he 
demanded. 

Umilak said stiffly, “No, but it happened.” 

“Shit!” But he suddenly remembered—was it centuries 
ago?—the fate of the loggers that had been talked about at 
Seaquarium. 

Scowling, Rachel asked Umilak, “What if some 
blundering idiot killed a calving female orca, and the calf 


died, too?" 

“The bull whale was there?" 

“It seems so." 

“If | were that man, | wouldn't go to sea in these waters 
ever again." 

Campbell shouted, “How the hell do | get my boat out of 
here? By sled?" 

“So it was you who was responsible for the calf?" 

“Yes, goddam it, me.** 

“Calm down," Rachel said firmly. “He's trying to help." 

“Stay away from the whale. Best thing," Umilak insisted. 

“It's not a god, for Christ's sake!" He pointed to the 
beached whale. “It's an animal, like that one!" 

The Indian took a step back, as though to leave. “It is no 
ordinary animal." 

Rachel said quietly, “Campbell thinks he saw the big 
whale in South Harbour.” 

“| saw it, too,” Umilak said. 

“But why did nobody else see it?” she demanded. 

“You had to be looking for it,” the Indian called over his 
shoulder as he walked away. 

“Jesus," Rachel breathed. 

“So it's there. Well, | won't panic," Campbell said. “I'm 
staying on shore until the goddam thing goes away. My 
boat’ll be fixed. Then I’m heading back to Florida, and that’s 
that.” 

“! don’t believe you. You must run true to form, too. Now 
that you know the whale is still around, you'll want revenge 
for Gus—.even though you were the one who killed the two 
whales to start with. You’re a killer, Campbell, | can see it in 
your face.” 

He rose and walked toward the sea. ‘listen, lady, you 
don’t even know me, so don’t start reading tea leaves. I’ve 
lived a crazy life. I’ve taken chances. Tried a lot of things. 
Maybe I’m not the greatest guy in the world. But a killer?” 
He shook his head. “Just because—” 


She interrupted. “You and the big whale are perfectly 
matched. You want revenge on life; the whale wants revenge 
on you. Same thing.” 

“Cut it out. Listen, | remember ...” He hesitated, then his 
voice turned soft. “| was twelve. My father gave me a 
hunting rifle for my birthday. | thought | was a man and the 
gun was my initiation. In the woods | saw a squirrel. It took 
off up a tree, but curiosity made it peek out from behind the 
trunk just long enough for me to draw a bead on its head. It 
was one hell of a shot. The old man had let me practice on 
targets with his own rifle, and | was good with it, but this was 
the most beautiful shot | ever made. 

“| went up to collect my trophy, the dead squirrel that a 
minute before had been scrambling up a tree until curiosity 
got the better of it. | studied it for a long time, thinking a lot 
of things, mostly about my father. | went home and gave the 
rifle back without a word. We never spoke of it again/' 

He kicked sand, then went on, “I never liked the sea 
much after | grew up. | kept thinking about those pricks after 
their stuffed game fish to show off with. That was the sea to 
me ../' He turned to Rachel, sounding embarrassed. “I've 
done things I'm not proud of, lots of them. But there's one 
thing | know—I'm not a killer. Maybe | wanted adventure, 
maybe | wanted a good time, maybe I've got a loud mouth, 
but | never wanted to hurt anything, not really. | don't fight 
unless I'm forced. That's how it'll be with the whale." 

For a long time no one spoke. The only sounds were the 
pounding of the surf and the whale's labored breathing. 
Suddenly a rasp from the animal's throat became a rattle. 

After a moment Rachel turned off the cassette player. 

“| need a drink," Campbell said at last. “Join me?" 

“All right," Rachel agreed. “I think | need one, too." 

“I've got a bottle in my truck." 


CHAPTER 12 


The dead whale drew a crowd from the village. It had 
hardly breathed its last when people began to form a ring 
around it, although keeping a safe distance, as if they were 
afraid the carcass would bite. 

Nearby Campbell passed the gin bottle to Rachel, who 
took a sip, wrinkling her nose. He swallowed from it himself 
and peered blearily into the sunset 

Suddenly he said, "I bet you like animals and fish better 
than people." 

“You don't say." 

“|! do—why wouldn't I, since you tear into me so much? 
You study a fish in a glass tank. You don't have to get 
involved with it. It won't leave you in the morning. Fish are 
safer than people It's a matter of self-protection." 

“It is, is it? Let's hope you're a better sailor than you are 
a psychologist. Jesus, you really believe | went into science 
because | can't relate to men?” 

“You're not doing such a hot job with me” 

“And no wonder |” She snatched the bottle away from 
him and put it to her lips. “Would you tell a man that he 
went into science because he couldn't relate to women? 
You're biased against women and it shows” 

“Funny, I've always thought | liked women fine,” he said 
testily. “And 1 have the impression they like me, too.” 

“Some women, maybe.” 

“Not the ones who count, huh? Now who's biased?” 

“Some women go for your type.” She shifted on the rock 
they were sitting on, then added, “Women who don't know 
any better.” 

He studied her smooth oval face. “You've got a real chip 
on your shoulder, haven't you, Miss Professor? Men give you 
a hard time? Some guy dump you?” 


Rachel said quickly,- “I'm not a casualty of the war 
between the sexes, | assure you.” 

He sensed something vulnerable in the stiffness of her 
reply. “Really? | thought everybody was. Maybe you haven't 
gotten around much. Maybe you don't have a whole lot of 
experience. Maybe you're a little on the cold side, Miss 
Professor. You wouldn't be the first.” 

“My sex life is none of your goddam_ business, 
Campbell!” she snapped. 

He reached out and grasped her wrist. The touch of her 
Skin sent a jolt through him. It was like an electric shock 
passing between them. He knew that she felt it, too. Her 
eyes flew up to his, her face flushed scarlet, and her lips 
parted ever 

so slightly. For a short moment they stared at each other 
hungrily. 

Then, abruptly, she snatched her arm away and turned 
her gaze to the scene down the beach from them. She began 
to speak nervously: “Christ, can you imagine whales talking 
like this, so full of antagonism? They’re joyous animals, not 
contentious ones, like us. They’re secure in their world, while 
we—I don’t know—hang on like monkeys to a shaky branch. 
They’re lucky. Herman Melville said that if God came to 
earth, He would be a whale, and | agree.” 

“You're some saleslady for our finny friends. The one in 
the harbor's more like a devil, if you ask me. Anyway, you 
changed the subject. Was | getting too close to the truth? Or 
just plain getting too close?” 

“You think | use zoology as a substitute for men?” She 
shoved her hands into her pockets and looked away. “Okay, 
maybe there’s a little truth in what you say—not much, but a 
little. Maybe the bed hasn’t been all roses.” 

“Neu-roses?” he tried to joke. 

“Save your so-called wit for your chicks,” she retorted. 

“Somebody did hurt you.” He reached out again, and 
this time she didn’t pull away. 


“Let's just say that a few men have caused me -to 
wonder what human beings are trying to prove —and why.” 

“Poor baby.” He turned quickly and tried to kiss her, not 
caring what the villagers thought, but Rachel twisted her 
head. He was about to 

try again when the dull thudding sounds began, “Oh 
God,” she gasped. “Make them stop.” 

The children had started it, and then the adults took it 
up. They were hurling stones at the whale, and the missiles 
pounded into the fatty bag that had been a great cetacean. 

“They're scared of it,” Campbell muttered. “They want to 
make sure it's dead—as though a beached whale could hurt 
them.” 

Rachel said in a hoarse whisper, “There’s such a streak 
of cruelty in people. Did you know that once a healthy whale 
got stranded in a cove on this island, and the villagers sat 
on the banks for days, shooting rifles at the helpless thing 
until it finally died?” She shuddered. 

Campbell rose from the rock and yelled, “Cut it out, for 
Christ’s sake!" 

The stones stopped. Children, mastering their fears, 
crawled up onto the dead animal. Soon a tribe of them 
performed a dance on its back. The townspeople, who must 
have commandeered every operating vehicle in South 
Harbour to get there, had started a driftwood fire and were 
sitting around the whale drinking whisky and beer. 

Rachel’s sudden laugh seemed unrelated to anything 
around them. “People 1” 

“What’s so funny?” 

“You've been had, Jack. I’m thinking about the great 
white shark that started you off in the first place. Impossible. 
Great whites don’t live in captivity, period. It was either a 
publicity stunt or a hoax.” 

He believed her instinctively, despite Professor 

Akerman's earlier encouragement. It didn't matter any 
more, either way. Life seemed to have been reduced to a 


handful of harsh realities, and the shark wasn't one of them. 
“| don't care.” He saw Sutro on the dunes. “Paul! Over here!" 

“The tug ought to be along soon,” Paul informed him. 

“Annie okay?” 

“She wants you back. Told her to rest, but she won't. 
Worries about that whale.” He looked up. “Here comes the 
boat.” 

The crowd cheered as the decrepit old black tugboat 
came around the rocky spit and chuffed toward the beach. A 
figure with a loudspeaker appeared in the twilight. “Move 
back! Move back!” the voice said. “We're shooting you a 
line.” A dull bang sounded, and a line landed on the beach, 
a few feet from the whale. Jack grabbed it and, aided by 
others, pulled it to shore. They looped the rope around the 
tail of the carcass and drew it tight. 

The little tug backed off, then stopped, white water 
churning at the stem. The rope quivered between the tug 
and the whale. “That's right, Paul,” Jack said. “Stand right 
next to the line. If it snaps, we can dump you at sea, too.” 

Paul glared at Campbell and stepped away. 

Finally the whale's body grated on the sand and slid into 
the surf, bobbing ponderously on the waves. The villagers 
murmured as the tug's crew hauled the beast alongside, and 
a man leaned over the carcass, burying the head of a long- 
handled tool in the animal's body, working it vigorously 
back and forth. 

“What are they doing?” Rachel asked. 

“Making incisions for the explosives. They'll blow it up,” 
Paul explained. 

Rachel shuddered and looked away. “I don't want to 
watch.” 

Swain came up. “A couple of people have seen a big fin 
in the outer harbor. | hope it's not your whale. Oh, 
Robichaud wants to see you. He's giving your boat top 
priority.” 

“It didn't seem like he was in a hurry before.” 


“He is now.” 

Explosions sounded dimly. Pieces of whale leaped into 
the dusk. The silent crowd watched as the red waves washed 
ashore. The cow was gone. Campbell hoped this was the 
end. But it wasn't, he felt sure. 


CHAPTER 13 


Annie was asleep when Campbell and Sutro returned to 
the Hendry house. Paul went to bed at once, but Jack, 
although exhausted, found himself too restless to lie down. 
He poured his favorite remedy, gin, but it didn't seem to 
have any effect. At last he walked to the local lounge, the 
brown dog trotting at his heels. 

The South Harbour townspeople had been friendly and 
sympathetic about Gus's death, and Jack had been touched 
by their kindness. As soon as he entered the lounge, 
however, he could sense a change in attitude. It was 
something impalpable, like a drop in barometric pressure. 

He took a seat at the bar and said a few words to the 
man next to him but received only monosyllables in return. 
To hell with him, he said to himself. He ordered another gin 
and nursed it. 

By the time Robichaud arrived, Campbell was glad for 
his company. 

The boatman seemed apprehensive. For once he didn't 
smile. “Il was looking for you,” he said as he sat down at the 
bar, ordering a glass of wine, which he permitted Jack to pay 
for. 

“Oh?" 

“Can you turn down that jukebox?” Robichaud snapped 
at the bartender, who complied with a frown. “It’s about your 
boat. | have gone over it carefully. Eight or ten planks are 
staved in, and two ribs are cracked. The crankshaft is bent 
Slightly, and there is other damage besides. All in all, | would 
Say you were lucky to have made it back ” 

“Will it take long to fix?” 

“Ordinarily, perhaps a week. The workmen are slow, and 
parts normally have to be ordered from St. John's. In your 
case ...” He hesitated, and Campbell saw a mendacious 


gleam in his eyes. “I... will scrounge around here to find 
what is needed.. You will save money, and the job will be 
done quicker ” 

“Thanks. Why the special treatment?” Campbell asked. 

Robichaud fiddled with the stem of his glass. “Well, you 
are a visitor, that's why.” 

“The fin in the harbor wouldn't have anything to do with 
it, would it?” 

Robichaud drained the glass. “You were right about that. 
It is the fin of a killer whale, and it has a notch high up." 

“What's it doing? What does it want?" Campbell asked 
softly. 

“I do not know. So far it has molested nothing. The 
tugboat went near it, but the whale simply retreated. Then it 
returned. One has the feeling ... May | have another glass?” 

“Sure.” Campbell signaled the bartender. 

“It waits for something,” Robichaud continued. 

“Like a challenge?” 

“Yes, perhaps. It is very strange. The whale is making 
people jumpy.” 

“Yeah. | sense it.” 

“The villagers blame you for the whale in the harbor.” 

“| didn't invite it,” Campbell said stiffly. 

“No, but they hold you responsible for its presence, 
nevertheless.” 

“It will go away.” 

“To be sure. Still, as of Sundown, it was there,” 
Robichaud said slowly. “Perhaps it leaves in a few days, then 
returns, looking for your boat. Who knows? It is important for 
you to sail out of here.” 

“Okay, | get the message,” Campbell said sullenly. 
“Anything else?” 

“Well, there is the matter of the bill. It is the custom here 
... especially with jobs so large—l operate on a shoestring. . 
..” The man seemed genuinely embarrassed. “I like to settle 
matters in advance. It is better that way.” . 


“Lets see it.” He's afraid I'll pull out suddenly, the 
moment the whale disappears, Campbell thought as 
Robichaud took a piece of paper from his pocket and handed 
it to him. The bill, written in a neat, slightly flowery hand, 
was carefully itemized. The total was steep, far too steep, he 
knew instinctively, for that part of the world. 

“It is reasonable, yes?” Robichaud purred insistently. 
“Considering the amount of work involved? The large cost of 
materials here? As | said, the price would have been higher 
had I not -. 

Stress, fatigue, and alcohol conspired to take the fight 
out of Campbell, It was only money, and there were bigger 
things to worry about. He said weakly, “I don't have that 
much on me. In the morning." 

Robichaud's teeth flashed in a triumphant grin. “You 
agree, then? Good, good. You are the sort of man | like to do 
business with. Permit me to buy you a drink. Bartender! Ah! 
| have a thought Yes, an inspiration. You have had bad luck, 
you have been at sea for so many days ... Would you not like 
some company tonight? You know Jeannette? A very nice 
piece, she is. | believe | could arrange, for a small price. .” 

Groggy, Campbell tried to smile. Robichaud was right; 
he needed a woman. He would have preferred the Bedford 
dame, maybe, but she wasn’t available, the cold bitch. He 
wanted to forget her, forget Gus, forget the whale, forget 
everything that had happened in the past twenty-four hours. 
A woman would help. 

The Hendry house was out of the question, and 
Jeannette lived with her parents. Campbell soon found 
himself in a dark comer of Robichaud’s boatyard, a pile of 
rope for a mattress, and a young girl pumping briskly 
beneath him, as though determined to finish as fast as she 
could. Zipping his pants afterward, he thought, forget about 
forgetting, Campbell. 

Campbell went back to the boatyard very early the 
following morning, smiling a little at the sight of the rope 


that had served as his bed the night before. He felt better; 
maybe Jeannette’s ministrations had done some good, after 
all. He hadn’t been able to spot the fin from his porch, so he 
tried to convince himself the whale had departed. 

His mood darkened again the moment he spoke to 
Robichaud. Alone in the yard, the boatman wore binoculars 
hanging from a strap around his neck. “Ah, good morning, 
Campbell,” he said brightly, but there was anxiety beneath 
the bonhomie. “Was the girl satisfactory?” 

“Yes” 

“Did you bring the money?” 

“Yes.” He handed Robichaud an envelope, “Any sign of 
the whale?” 

“No. | think it has gone.” 

“Don't bet on it,” Campbell said reluctantly as 
Robichaud began to count the bills. “Can | use the glasses?” 

“Surely.” Robichaud removed them from his neck, and 
Campbell, adjusting the focus, began to search the choppy 
sunlit surface of the bay. He saw wavelets, driftwood coming 
in on the tide, the tip of a rock over by the shore, but 
nothing that could be a fin. Twice he examined the water 
without results. 

He was about to return the glasses when suddenly he 
stiffened. ‘There it is.” 

“Merde alors! Robichaud shouted. “Where?” 

“It's lying behind the outer breakwater. | can just make 
out the fin tip.* 

The boatman's dark eyes widened. “Nonsense. There is 
nothing. Give me the glasses." He whipped them to his nose. 
“No. You are wrong." 

“Look a little more to the left." 

“It is part of the jetty." 

“Isn't it moving?" 

“Mother of God, you are right." 

Binoculars were no longer needed. Into the mouth of the 
outer breakwater came the towering fin, unmistakably 


notched in profile. The head reared, showing white spots, as 
the whale rushed into the harbor. Robichaud screamed, 
“Mon dieu! It's coming like a streak of shit. Va-t-// nous 
attaquer?” 

Jhe whale vanished completely. 

“What can it want? Where is it now?" Robichaud 
screamed. 

“Perhaps it has gone back out to sea " 

“Maybe. How deep is the water dockside?” 

“About fifteen feet in high tide." 

“It's almost high tide now.” 

The two men stood silently, watching the surface, but 
there was no sign of the whale. South Harbour was silent; 
the only sound was the lapping of the water against the 
docks and the hulls of boats moored there. 

Robichaud shifted nervously from one foot to the other. 
“I'm sure it has departed," he said. 

“I'm not. Why did it come in in the first place?" 

“To search for something to eat? There are big fish in the 
harbor sometimes." 

The brown dog at Campbell's heels howled. “Shh,” he 
commanded. 

“1 think we can go about our business,” Robichaud 
offered. 

"Wait." Campbell's gaze had turned to the empty place 
at the pier where the Bumpo had been moored before they 
took her out of the water. 

There were fishing boats tied up on either side of the 
Bumpo’s original mooring. Suddenly one of them rocked 
Sharply, striking the dock. 

A sharp line appeared on Robichaud's forehead. “What is 
happening?" 

The vessel began to bob, and then hit the pier 
repeatedly with growing force. 

Campbell said tensely, There's your answer. The damned 
thing's trying to sink the boat |” 


“What? You are joking!" 

"I'm afraid I'm not.” 

The boat recoiled from a powerful impact, the cause of 
which was hidden beneath the surface. There was no trace 
of the whale. The boat shuddered and rocked. A crack 
appeared above the waterline. She listed and began to sink, 
hanging half-submerged from the mooring lines. The whole 
thing had taken less than two minutes. 

“Holy God!” 

Robichaud ran indoors, reappearing with a large, ancient 
revolver. At the same moment the whale put its head out of 
the water and stayed motionless, like an enormous log, 
seeming to appraise them with its glittering red eyes. 
Robichaud raised the revolver, and held it with both hands. 
The gun thundered, making small geysers. The head 
dropped from sight. 

“hit it!” Robichaud crowed. 

“No, you missed,” Campbell told him. “Look! It’s 
attacking the other boat!” 

The whale must have rammed the hull like a pile driver: 
Timbers groaned, ribs cracked, debris flew, a mast went 
down, the mooring lines snapped. A few minutes later, the 
fishing boat was gone. “Jesus,” Campbell said. 

Smith appeared at a run, Swain beside him and other 
villagers behind them. “What’s happening?” 

Robichaud whispered, “The whale. It sank the boats ” 

“Impossible!” 

“He’s right," Campbell said. 

“Look!” yelled Robichaud. “Do you see the fin tip moving 
out of the harbor?” 

Swain bellowed, “Yes, | see it!” 

Smith narrowed his eyes behind his glasses. He said, 
“Okay, | did too, | guess. But why those two boats? Those 
particular boats? Oh my God!” Color left Smith’s face. 
“Wasn't your boat moored between them, Campbell?” 

“Yes” 


Smith said slowly, “So the whale came in here after your 


boat... . Sank the other two when it couldn’t get what it 
wanted ... This was a warning, Campbell—the killer wants 
you!" 


Campbell tried to fight what all his senses told him was 
true. “Oh, come on. You can’t tell me a whale can tell one 
boat from another! I'll grant you that it’s one goddam angry 
animal, but that it sank those two boats to send me a 
message? Impossible!’ 

Swain stared at him. He said, "What are we going to do? 
That fiendish thing could sink every boat in the harbor." 

Smith muttered, “Campbell’s boat will have to leave. In 
the meantime, until we have the situation under control, not 
a word of this must get out of South Harbour. Tell everyone, 
Swain." 


CHAPTER 14 


South Harbour armed that day. Swain issued rifles and 
posted armed men on both breakwaters and along the 
opposite shore. Lookouts watched from the surrounding hills. 
A man waited in the church to ring the steeple bells if the 
whale was sighted. The villagers had found an old cannon; 
loaded, it stood on the hillside safely below the fuel tanks. If 
the rifles and the cannon failed, there was still another line 
of defense—gasoline. Spread on the water beyond the outer 
breakwater by boats, it could be lighted to prevent the 
whale from surfacing. 

Boats were ready to seal the harbor with fishing nets, if 
necessary. But it wasn't necessary. None of the precautions 
were necessary. There was no sign of the whale. 

“Well, maybe it's finished with us,” Swain said. 

“It still wants Campbell,” Smith insisted. 


Desperately, Jack Campbell tried to tell himself it wasn't 
so—that the whale was mad at everybody in general, and 
not him in particular. Still, he watched the preparations with 
skepticism approaching disbelief. It didn’t seem likely that a 
whale capable of what this one had already shown would be 
So easily stopped. 

He went looking for Rachel Bedford and found her in her 
Land Rover at South Harbour’s only gas station. “Hi," he 
said. 

Rachel seemed a little warmer when she returned his 
greeting. 

“What do you think?” he asked, pointing to the distant 
cannon that had just been installed on the hillside. 

“It’s like a comic opera, only it’s not funny,” 
“You'd think this town was under siege.” 


she said. 


“It is, in a way." 

“How many people actually saw the whale sink the 
boats?” 

“Two—Robichaud and |. Why? Don’t you believe the 
whale did it?” His voice was sharp. 

Rachel sighed. ‘I’d like not to. | guess | do, though.” 

“Where are you going?” 

She pointed to the recording equipment in the back of 
the car. “To Calm Cove, even though I’m pretty sine the 
whales aren't there any more.” 

"Can | come along? I’m tired of being stared at.” 

She nodded and Jack got into the jeep. As they drove off, 
he said, “They’d put me out to sea in an open boat without 
oars if they thought they could get away with it ” 

“So would I,” Rachel said with a small smile. 

“But what have | done to you?" he protested. 

"It's what you'd /iketodo.. 

The Land Rover bumped down the rocky dirt road to the 
Shore. “No point lugging the equipment if there aren’t any 
orcas around,” she said. “Let’s go see ” 

They walked out on the rocky spit and stood side by 
side, the spray damp on their faces. Looking out to sea, just 
inches away from Rachel, Campbell was acutely aware of 
their nearness. There was something between them, no 
matter how hard she tried to deny it. “No whales,” he said, 
keeping his tone conversational. 

“The pod wasn’t here yesterday, either,” Rachel said, 
equally casual. “Well, that’s that. They've found safer 
waters. So should you.” 

“| intend to, believe me. Just in case.” They returned to 
the jeep and stood leaning against a fender. “What will you 
do when you go back home?” 

Blue eyes examined him with curiosity. “Me? Same old 
thing. Teach, grade papers, turn in early. | lead a pretty quiet 
life, you know.” 


“Il don’t know the first thing about you except that 
you're terrific to look at and nasty to me.” “Well, I’m nice to 
people who are nice to me. Haven’t you found that you incur 
people’s hostility? The brash way you talk—” 

“| bet you’re pretty cool most of the time, Miss 
Professor,” he interrupted, noting that Rachel bit her lip a 
little. “Have you ever been married? It’s a fair question. You 
asked me the same thing, remember?” 

"If It’s any of your business, the answer is no. | don't 
want to be either.” 

“Never?” he asked in surprise. 

"Well, when I'm much older, maybe. | don't want to be 
tied down,” she said quickly. "My work is what matters to 
me.” 

"Don't want children either?” 

"Listen, you deal in stereotypes, Campbell. You believe 
all women want children. Well, lots of us don't. Where is it 
written that women must raise families? | like my 
independence, and | intend to keep it that way. You know, 
‘He travels furthest who travels alone,’ as the old saying 
goes.” 

“It's a lonely way to travel,” he said quietly. Sometimes,” 
she answered, looking pensive. "But it's worth it.” 

"Is it?” He'd detected the sadness in her face. "Do you 
live by yourself?” 

"Yes. | have a lovely little house on campus. You ask so 
many questions. Do you want to know a// about me?” 

"| guess so, yes.” 

"All right. It's a very simple story. Born in Wichita, only 
child, father a college professor, both parents dead now. I've 
always been studious and never cared much about things 
like clothes. Still don't. | don't smoke, and | drink hardly at 
all. | majored in zoology, got my Ph.D. at Cornell, where | still 
am. And that brings you up to date. Still want to know more? 
Let's see ... | ski in winter, and | usually take my summer 
vacations in Europe, although | won't this year; obviously, | 


love rock music, and | happen to think I'm a terrific dancer. | 
read a lot. | like good food and intelligent conversation. I...” 
She faltered. “I feel silly. | hate talking about myself.” 

“Have you ever been in love?” he said. 

“What a question, coming from you 1 If you must know, | 
was engaged twice but chickened out both times, for the 
reason | already mentioned.” She shielded her eyes from the 
sun as she looked to sea. “No,” she said, softly, I've never 
been in love. Not really. Have you?” 

“No. | don't think so.” 

“Well, what else? | have an old car and a mole on my 
behind—not that you*// ever see it.. 

“Did | say | wanted to?” He grinned falsely. “I've seen 
plenty of behinds.” 

“lI bet you have! Too goddam many. You're a jaded cat, 
Jack Campbell, if ever | saw one.” “Maybe you're not jaded 
enough,” he retorted. “Do you have a man now?” 

“You are nosey | There are several men in my life—more 
than enough to keep me happy, in case you're thinking of 
applying for the job. Does that answer your question?” 

Campbell frowned and said sullenly, “Okay, you don't 
need me—your calendar is full. Don't rub it in.” 

She touched his arm. “Sorry. | didn't mean to be such a 
shrew. It’s just that you .., well, ask for it.” 

“Like | asked for the whale, huh? | seem to ask for a lot of 
things.” 

Rachel withdrew her hand. “I bet you're not so bad down 
deep.” 

“| bet you aren’t, either.” 

"Once in a while | almost start to like you, but we always 
end up fighting. Bad chemistry, | guess.” 

"Yeah." 

“Well, we wouldn’t have met at all except for our chance 
arrivals in Newfoundland, and we’ll both be gone soon.” 

He turned to find her earnestly looking up at him. 


For just a second there he thought he could have her if 
he tried. But he didn’t try. He wanted her, but a small voice 
told him he wasn’t good enough, not for her, who was so 
special. Even if he were, it would be a mistake to insist—it 
might drive her away for good. “Yes,” he said. 

Rachel sighed. “Let’s go back to town.” She sounded 
almost disappointed. 


CHAPTER 15 


The Hendry place was one of the houses on the shore 
between the two breakwaters. Behind it the hill rose sharply, 
and high above it, at the summit, were the gasoline storage 
tanks that provided fuel for the marine filling station in the 
harbor, with pipes running down to it. Like its neighbors, the 
house was raised on stilts; at high tide the water lapped the 
bottom of the pilings. According to the villagers you could 
fish from the back porch when the sea ran strong. 

The place was small but comfortable, with two 
bedrooms, one for Paul and Annie and the other for Jack. It 
had a roomy kitchen, with a stove and refrigerator that 
worked on bottled gas and a lot of chipped china plates and 
mugs. What passed for a dining room contained an armoire 
and a wobbly old table—antiques with no value whatever. 
The living room had a circular throw rug, which Campbell 
often tripped on, an old mohair couch — sporting 
antimacassars, a couple of chairs, a coffee table, and 
roughhewn wood floors. Fish-netting, red and green running 
lights, and a ship’s-wheel chandelier provided a properly 
nautical flavor. 

A neighborhood woman named Mrs. Pollack had been 
sitting with Annie while Paul and Jack were gone and stayed 
on to chat after their return. She was a broad-shouldered, 
big-bosomed widow, of sixty or so with coarse iron gray hair 
that had never known the touch of a beautician. She had a 
motherly way that Campbell liked at once. Paul excused 
himself, went to the kitchen to eat something, then went 
into the bedroom. “Annie’s had her dinner,” Mrs. Pollack told 
Jack. “This is one brave little girl, my dear. That leg of hers 
must hurt somethin’ fearful, but ‘tis wonderful, wonderful 
altogether, how she won't let on. Deep as the grave, she is. 


What we call a good soldier. Has a noggin to scrape, that 
one.” 

“Pardon?” Jack asked. 

“Well, ‘tis hard for a wee one active as her to be sittin’ in 
a strange house in a strange town just waitin’ to get back on 
her feet—which she soon will be.” 

Annie tried to grin at her brother, but she did indeed 
seem small and restrained. 

Mrs. Pollack went on, “That whale of yours is causin’ a 
clobber in the village, the way it lays out there against the 
outer* breakwater, having attacked those boats an’ all. Like 
it watches an’ waits. People got the willies, even with all the 
guns ready. They’re plannin’ to talk to you directly, Mr. 
Campbell, about your whale.” 

UMy whale!” he said irritably. “What will they tell me, 
Mrs. Pollack?” 

The talk might not be friendly, is all | know.* "You all 
right, kid?” he asked Annie when Mrs, Pollack left. 

“Sure.” 

“You seem pretty quiet.” 

“Quiet? Sure I'm quiet. So are you.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. We all need a good night's sleep ” 

“| keep thinking about Gus she said. “I miss Gus. But 
let's not talk about him. Okay?” 

“Okay, we won't talk about Gus.” 

“Let's not talk about the whale either. Okay?” “Let's not 
even think about the whale.” 

“Fat chance.” 

Wanting to see her smile, he added, “You know the joke 
about the hippopotamus, Annie?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well, there was this man.. 

“| hate jokes that start with, There was this,. / ” Annie 


giggled. 


He continued, “There was this man, and they promised 
him the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. He had to do 
just one thing to get it, and the thing was so simple. All he 
had to do was to sit on a mountaintop all night.. °” 

“Yes?” 

‘And never think a_ single time of the word 
hippopotamus” 

Annie was silent for a moment, staring at him, green 
eyes big as saucers. Her freckles seemed pronounced over 
her pallor. Suddenly her face lit up with a laugh. “Oh, | get it 
| How could he possibly not think of the word hippopotamus 
if he wasn't supposed to think about it!” 

“Exactly.” The brown dog whined from between 
Campbell’s feet, and he patted its head, looking into its 
eyes. “Now what the hell do you want?” he asked 
affectionately. “You can't want to go out again! Oh Jesus, | 
get it. | forgot to feed you! I’m just not used to having a dog 
” He went to the kitchen, talking to the dog, which followed 
his every move, tail wagging. “What am | supposed to give 
you? It’s canned kibble—what the hell is that? ... Oh yeah, 
it’s meal, isn’t it, Dog? Here it is. Add a little water, so it 
won't be too dry—right, Dog? And you like canned dog food 
with the meal? Okay, okay, coming up. Where the hell is 
your dish, Dog?” 

When he went back out to the living room Annie said, “| 
didn’t know you liked dogs.” Her smile made her seem more 
like her old self. 

“| don’t. | like Dog, not dogs. Dog is a nice dog.” “What’s 
this baby talk? Is that its real name— Dog?” 

“No. I’ve forgotten what its real name is, and it refuses to 
tell me, so | call it Dog.” Dog returned from the kitchen, tail 
flapping, and sat on Campbell’s foot. 

“Some name. | suppose it calls you Man. Well, Dog 
certainly loves you. I’ve never seen a dog take to a person so 
fast.” 

“It knows quality ” he said. The dog barked. “See?” 


Dog barked again, and this time knocking sounded at 
the front door. Campbell went down the narrow hallway, 
opened the door, and found Robichaud’s_ fishermen 
sidekicks, Chapman and Klune, standing outside the house. 

, “Evenin/ Captain,” Chapman said. It was the first time 
Campbell had heard either speak. “Come on in. Shut up, 
Dog/* 

They followed him back to the living room. Annie 
nodded to them, then said, I've had it, Campbell. Help me 
off to bed, will you?” 

He hauled her to her feet. “Shall | carry you?” “What do 
you think | am, a cripple? Just let me lean on you.” Careful 
not to knock the cast, she hopped on one foot to the 
bedroom, gripping his arm. 

He returned to the fishermen, who stood awkwardly, and 
motioned them to the wobbly chairs “What can | do for 
you?” 

Klune, the muscleman, said sullenly, “It were our boats 
your whale sank at the dock today.” “Why the hell does 
everybody keep calling it my whale? It's your problem.” 

“Tis you it's mad at, not us. No whale never bothered us 
till you came along,” Chapman said. 

Campbell said sharply, “Believe me, I’d ask it to go away 
if | could. What do you want? Damages?” 

“The insurance will handle that. We want to Know when 
you figure on gettin’ that shockin’ grampus, meanin’ whale.” 
“You've seen the condition of my boat?” Jack asked. 

“Yeah.” Klune growled. “It’ll be fixed. What worries us is 
that sound like you don't want to mess with that devil at 
all.” 

“I’m not looking for trouble.” 

Klune answered, “Maybe trouble’s looking for you.” 

"I'll try to stay out of its way.” 

“Let’s talk straight,” Chapman said. “You afraid of that 
critter, Campbell? You can tell us.” “Afraid?” Jack hesitated. 
“Hell, no.” 


“Well then, darling,” Klune said tauntingly, “Well all 
pitch in and fix the boat. With enough of us on the job, it’ll 
be done in no time. Will you sail before the grampus attacks 
again?” 

Campbell said, hoping to avoid Klune’s question: “With 
all those arms, you’re sure to stop the whale.” 

"We're not so sure,” Klune replied. “Anyway, we can’t tie 
up the town forever.” 

Campbell said stiffly, “You really expect me to try to 
capture that whale alive, alter what’s happened?” 

“Who said anything about alive? We want that critter 
dead.” 

“Kill it yourselves.” 

“Pigs may fly, but they’re unlikely birds. Killin’ the 
grampus is your job.” 

“Go fuck yourselves.” Jack stood up, taking their 
measure. A fast punch to the long, thin abdomen would take 
care of Chapman, he decided. As for Klune, keep him away. 
Three or four jabs at the nose ... 

The fishermen rose with him. Campbell could almost 
inhale the hostility that filled the room. 

Chapman said, “Well, no sense breaking up the 
furniture. Maybe there's another way. Heard tell the Eskimos 
do it, but you can't prove it by me. Know what | mean?” he 
asked Klune, eyes glinting. 

“Yup. Heard about it, too.” 

Chapman's gaze returned to Campbell. “Praise the 
weather when you're ashore. If you won't go to sea for the 
grampus, maybe you can make it come to you.” 

“Would you mind telling me what you're talking about?" 

“Well,” Chapman explained, “you got to get you a piece 
of killer-whale skin. That Umilak character will know where— 
he's buggy on the subject of whales. You stuff it with a piece 
of seal meat...” 

“Seal meat? Don't push me too far, fellas, | mean it.” 


“We're serious,” said Chapman. “We'll get you seal meat. 
That's for the smell. You sew it into the skin, so it’ll look like 
a whale baby. Then you put it in deep water by the shore 
and stay with it. You hope the big devil spots you. You got a 
gun, haven’t you? It's him or you. Right, Klune?” 

Klune grinned cruelly. “Right,” he agreed. 

Campbell took a step forward. 

“You're a tough bird, but you're a chicken, all the same,” 
Chapman said. “Come on Klune, let's g°- 


Campbell slept—or tried to. He must have drifted off 
finally because he dreamed he was the last person alive in 
the world. Everyone else had been eaten by sea monsters. 
Now the monsters were coming for him. One whistled... 

Campbell woke with a start. The sound had seemed so 
real, as though it came from the water below the house. He 
put on his sweater and pants and went out on the back 
porch. The tide was up; he could hear the harbor water 
lapping the stilts under the porch. He strained to hear but 
detected nothing except the screech of a gull and the bark 
of a dog. The moon was partly obscured by a light mist. 

“Damn them,” he muttered out loud, thinking of 
Chapman and Klune. Klune and Chapman. Chapman and 
Klune. Maybe he could repeat those names instead of 
counting sheep. No good. He was wide awake. So was Dog, 
who stretched, tail pointed up. 

Campbell put on his shoes and left quietly by the front 
door, heading for the village with the mongrel at his side. 
His watch said three a.m. In an hour or two the fishermen 
would be stirring, but there was no one about yet The streets 
were completely silent. Reaching the dock, he stopped to 
contemplate the harbor. Suddenly, he heard it again—the 
same thin whistle, almost a trill in its higher registers. 

The dog turned, growling, searching frantically for the 
source of the sound. Campbell was bewildered. Compelled 


by curiosity, he retraced his footsteps, then passed behind 
the Hendry house and continued down the trail to the stone, 
breakwater. Drawn by a force he felt powerless to resist, he 
started out on the crumbling cement surface of the seawall. 
He was oblivious to the dog yipping at his heels—oblivious 
to everything but a desperate need to know what that 
infernal sound was. Where was it coming from? Abruptly, it 
ceased. 

The farther he went from shore, the thicker the mist 
grew. All he could see was the wan moon riding overhead. 
Campbell had the illusion of a. void in which nothing solid 
and tangible existed. The world was pale and featureless, as 
at the beginning of time. 

At the end of the jetty the waves slapped against the 
stones, spraying him lightly as he stood staring out through 
the misty darkness toward the open sea. Was this what he'd 
been after all these years? he asked himself suddenly. 
Hadn’t he gone out into the world seeking adventure? And 
here he was, on the verge of finding what he'd been looking 
for but no longer wanting to find it because at last he 
understood what it meant. He had always equated 
adventure with self-affirmation, but he didn't believe in the 
formula any more. The realization brought shock; beyond 
doubt or recrimination, he knew that the quest had been a 
denial of the existence of terror —his own, lodged deep in 
his soul, so deep that he had never before been able to 
uncover it. Now, because of the whale, he sensed it lurking 
there. What he had tried to hide from himself was the very 
essence of this creature. 7error was the whale. 

He started to leave, but the whistle sounded again, close 
by, from behind the wall of mist. The dog’s tail went rigid; its 
ears shot forward; its growl became a whine. Campbell 
shuddered. Run, an inner voice screamed, but another, 
equally determined, commanded him to stay. Face up to it! 
He waited uncertainly, torn between the two imperatives. 
The deep water on the harbor side of the breakwater began 


to chum. The dog dashed to the tip of the jetty, barking 
furiously. From the village came an answering chorus of 
barks. Lights in the village were coming on. And out of the 
water boiling before Campbell appeared the notched fin, 
followed by the giant head. 

The creature seemed to stare, eyes glowing in the faint 
light from shore. Campbell remained absolutely - still, 
transfixed like a rabbit by the headlights of a car. For an 
endless moment the whale didn’t move either. But then the 
head rose farther and farther out of the water, filling the 
night. Nearer and nearer it glided toward him, slowly, 
soundlessly. The mouth opened, as though to receive him; 
teeth a foot long, pointed like tusks, beckoned. 

What are you doing? a voice screamed from within him 
as the whale head came closer. Campbell ran. Halfway down 
the breakwater he became aware that Dog was performing 
its ancestral role —holding its ground to protect its master. 
Campbell whirled. He went back for Dog. As he leaped, the 
blackness loomed over him; the night reeled and dissolved 
in a gleam of whiteness. He snatched Dog's tall to pull the 
animal to safety and fell backward on the cement. The 
object he held in his hand was warm, hairy, and weightless. 
It was a tail without a body. 


PART 4 





THE FURY 


CHAPTER 16 


The night was clear and the moon full, but Campbell had 
lit a wind lantern for good measure. He stood on a rocky 
point that was completely visible from anywhere in the bay. 
The spit extended out in the deep water directly across from 
the outer seawall. Anything that approached the harbor had 
to pass this spot. 

The sleeping bag he had borrowed from Rachel and his 
Magnum .44 rifle lay behind a boulder. He had chopped 
poles from a juniper tree, jammed them securely into cracks 
in the rock shelf, and tied them in an inverted V. Next he had 
strapped a crossbar between them, strengthened the 
framework with guy lines, and roped a pillow to the poles. 
After, he had stuffed an old pair of pants with newspapers 
and tied it onto the wood frame. The black turtleneck, filled 
with another pillow and more paper, went over the top of the 
frame. Finally he jammed a smaller pillow on the top where 
the poles joined to resemble a head. 

Campbell stood back to study his creation. Not quite 
satisfied, he placed his captain's hat on the pillow. But the 
dummy still didn't look right. The pants fluttered and rustled 
in a most unnatural way; he weighted them down with 
stones. The arms didn't look human, either; he took two 
more poles, inserted them into the sweater arms, and braced 
them on the rock. There | 

He had just moved the lantern nearer the dummy when 
a voice called out, “It's a pretty good likeness, especially the 
head.” 

Jack clambered off .the rock. “What the hell are you 
doing here?" he demanded angrily. - 

Rachel regarded him with an amused smile. “I’m sorry," 
she said. “I couldn't resist coming to find out what you were 


up to. You were so mysterious when you borrowed the 
sleeping bag.” “You'd better leave,” he said. 

Instead, she tucked her wool scarf into her coat, went to 
the boulder, and peered down, shaking her head. “What's 
the idea?” she asked with a small laugh. “Do you really 
believe the scarecrow will frighten off the whale? The orcas 
hardly a crow." 

“You have, it all wrong. | want to attract the whale. Those 
fishermen, Chapman and Klune— the dumb pricks—tried to 
put me on about using a phony whale for bait, but after my 
last encounter with the orca, | thought a fake Jack Campbell 
might actually work. This will probably sound crazy, but I’m 
sure that goddam beast knows what | look like. If it spots the 
dummy, maybe it’ll attack again.” 

Rachel didn’t seem surprised. He had told her about the 
incident on the jetty. 

“And then what?” she asked. 

He showed her the rifle. "One bullet through each of 
those beautiful red eyes. If that won’t do it, the whale’s 
immortal.” 

"| see,” she replied sadly. “Pick your most advantageous 
battleground. Classic military strategy." 

He could see her face clearly in the moonlight “Please! 
Quit looking at me like I'm about to crucify Jesus Christ. All 
that fucking save-the-whale bullshit from you and that crazy 
Indian.. 

"Nice talk, Jack ” 

"Well, I’ve had enough,” he said excitedly. "Those 
bastards call me a coward, and you talk like I’m a murderer. 
I’m going to kill that lunatic whale. I’ve decided that. Just so 
| stay on land.” 

She frowned. "There must be a better way than killing. 
Well, it doesn’t matter. The whale won’t take the bait.” 

"Why won't it?” 

"I'll make you a bet it doesn’t show.” She held out her 
hand solemnly. 


He took it, equally businesslike. The touch she returned 
was more a caress than a handshake. 

“Why won’t the whale come?” he asked quickly. 

"l’ll tell you when I’ve won the bet.” 

“Just like a woman," Campbell said. "What are the 
stakes?” 

“Stakes? | hadn’t thought about that.” 

"| have.” 

Rachel sighed. "Will you everstop being crude?” 

"No. Never. It’s part of my makeup,” he said offhandedly. 
He took a pair of binoculars from the duffel bag and faced 
the water. "1 wonder where it is.” 

“Out there somewhere ” she murmured. 

"Jesus! Will you quit feeling sorry for it!” 

"| can’t help it. | feel sorry for you, too, but there’s a 
difference. The creature has to do what it does. Revenge is 
locked into its genetic structure—it can’t change that. But 
you can change— you don’t have to pursue the whale.” 

"| don’t? What choice do | have? The goddam thing 
won't leave me alone. | have to fight the best way | can.” 

"Let’s forget the whale for a while,” she said in an 
exasperated voice. 

He found himself wondering what it was like to feel as 
strongly as the animal evidently did, to be so charged with 
emotion. The whale must have had a deep attachment—if 
that was the word—for its dead mate. Jack had never had 
such sensations. He’d never been that involved with a 
woman. His experiences seemed dreary and meaningless: an 
infinite assortment of beds and in them a variety of 
nameless, faceless women, satisfying an urge but providing 
no real passion. He had serviced women, and they had 
served him, but that was the extent of it. The idea saddened 
him. What was it like to make love, instead of have sex? 
Probably he'd never find out unless it was with the woman 
beside him. The blond hair framing the beautiful face, the 
white neck gleaming in the lantern light, the thoughtful 


eyes with fear in their depths, everything about her pulled 
him like gravity. As if of its own accord, his arm encircled her 
narrow waist. 

Stop! he commanded himself. Why was he so reluctant 
to try? Maybe because he distrusted himself and did not 
want to let her down, as he so easily might. Maybe because 
he feared failing with her, maybe because he feared that 
Rachel would hurt him. 

His hand changed course, ending up on the roughness 
of his own chin. "Yeah, let's,” he said lamely. 

“Let's what?” she asked a little breathlessly. 

She was so near that he almost forgot his resolutions. 
But getting a grip on himself, he answered, “Forget about 
the whale, like you said ” 

“Oh.” 

He heard the pleading in her voice and moved closer. 
There she was in his arms, her body strained toward him as 
though she couldn't get close enough. Sliding her arms 
around his neck, she pulled his head down to her. His mouth 
covered hers, probing, exploring, tasting. Her urgency 
seemed to match his own. 

His hands roamed freely beneath her clothes, over firm 
flesh, cool skin, taut breasts, rigid nipples, puff of hair. She 
cried out, stiffened, shoved him away. 

“Oh, God!" Tears spilled down her cheeks and sobs 
shook her body. 

He was angry at first, as though she'd doused him with 
icy water. Her anguish was real, though, and as his head 
cleared, he experienced an unaccustomed tenderness, a 
new desire to be of comfort. “Rachel, honey, what's the 
matter?" he asked softly. 'Was | too rough? Tell me, please." 
Without waiting for her reply, he took her trembling hand 
and led her to the sleeping bag. He sat, pulling her down 
beside him. “You don’t like my touch?" 

“Oh, yes ... | do like it. | do!" She put one hand to her 
moist cheek. 


“What then?" he asked, mystified. 
She bowed her head, so that her face was hidden in a 


tumble of gold hair. “I... I’m afraid," she said miserably. 

“Of me?" 

“No!” She seemed to struggle for the right words. “Of 
melAnd...and of what you'll. ., think of me when you find 


out what a... a lousy lay | am.” 

“Who the hell told you that?” he demanded. 

“My lovers ... | didn’t satisfy them." x “Have you had 
many lovers?" 

“No, not many." 

“What were they like?" 

“1 don’t understand what you mean." 

“What kind of men were they?” 

“Oh, they were okay, | guess. | don't know. They told me 
1 wasn’t ... any good in bed." She swallowed. 

“Maybe they were the problem." 

“Oh, no. My men were... very experienced. | had a 
couple of short affairs—and they were disastrous." 

“Rachel, how long has it been since you've been to bed 
with anyone?" he asked bluntly. 

“Eternity. Please, Jack, let's just drop the subject.” 

“No,” he whispered, pushing her onto the soft quilting. 
He began to undress her, noticing how stiff her body was. 
But slowly she began to relax under his insistency. He tore 
off his own clothes, stretched out next to her, and pulled her 
over onto her side, so that she faced him. Lips, tongue, 
hands, knees, feet—he caressed her in every place he could, 
until she moved sinuously against him and opened her once 
unyielding thighs. 

Never before had he experienced such heights. Still he 
waited until she seized his shoulders, cried his name, and 
almost lilted him on top of her, making him enter. 

And was lost there. There was nothing outside of the 
sweet throbbing darkness that enveloped him. They writhed 
in a primitive rhythm of ecstasy. She shuddered, screamed, 


as the night exploded around him. He ffell, drifted 
weightlessly in an endless void... 

Rachel lay quietly in his arms, crying joyful tears. He 
held her very close, stroking her hair, 

smiting contentedly. For her, he guessed, something had 
happened for the first time. And for him, too. For the first 
time in his life he had made love. 


Under the full moon a massive shadow mooed slowly 
toward the harbor. The great whale must have seen the 
figure perched on the rocky point. The beast turned, moved 
nearer, entered the circle of light, staring at the figure for a 
long time. Neither moved. 

The whale was upwind of the point. It could smell only 
those odors that emanated from the sea. Its ears could tell it 
nothing, for no sound came from the rocks. Had the figure 
moved, the area would have noticed that. The creature 
waited for animation on the shore. 

Flippers waving, it backed off, out of the light, and 
turned resolutely toward the breakwater. The dorsal fin 
gquivered as the shadow moved cautiously. At the mouth of 
the harbor it encountered a flimsy net. Tearing through with 
a single lunge, the whale entered South Harbour. 


Campbell felt Rachel stir sleepily. He disentangled 
himself, trying not to wake her, and rolled over. The 
luminous dial of his wristwatch told him it was nearly 
midnight, and there had been no sign of the whale. Raising 
his head, be inspected the night. The wind had risen 
Sharply, and the dummy strained against its lanyards. 
Clouds covered the moon. The sea crashed against the outer 
breakwater and the rocks. 

“It didn't come,” he murmured softly. “It didn’t come. 
She was right.” 


“Of course | was right,” her low voice said unexpectedly. 

“How did you know?” 

Rachel’s eyes seemed large in the darkness. “Because. . 
. Oh, | guess it’s silly to talk like this. | suppose it means I’m 
falling into an anthropomorphic trap. You know, talking of an 
animal in human terms, as though it could think like a 
human being. But | just can’t help putting myself in the 
whale’s place and trying to imagine what it might be 
thinking ..” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, if it wanted to get you, it would try to draw you 
out to sea, just like you dried to lure him to land. It’s a sea 
creature. Its habitat is water.” 

“How does it propose to force me out?” 

“l wish | knew. Somewhere in its limbic layers, it’s 
plotting ” 

“You sound like a sooth—* 

“| know, a soothsayer. You’re right. | do.” She reached 
out for his hands. “Listen, I’m mad about you. You know that, 
don’t you?” 

“I! caught on.” He grinned. "I'm crazy about you, too.” 

She smiled warmly. “Maybe we’d better stay with our 


problem for now. What | should be telling you is... hop on 
the first bus and get out of here. But I’m not. Know why?” 
“Why?” 


“Because this is the most interesting experiment I’ve 
ever encountered—man against super* whale” 

“Cold-blooded bitch,” he said, only half-joking. 

“Also I’m terrified. Kiss me, darling.” Releasing him, she 
murmured, “Please be careful, Jack. That animal’s as smart 
as any human. I'm frightened—I really am.” 

Suddenly a burst of bright orange light from the harbor 
filled the night and was reflected on their faces. 

“What’s that?” Rachel cried, rising from the sleeping 
bag. 


Jack seized the rifle and, still naked, ran to the rock shelf 
next to the dummy. He saw tall flames leaping from the fuel 
dock, racing up the hillside to the storage tanks on top. With 
a huge explosion, the tanks blew, lighting the entire sky. 

Campbell watched the incredible scene, too stunned to 
move. He observed something loom out of the darkness and 
raised the heavy gun to his shoulder as a wall of water 
rained down. What had he seen? Could it have been the 
whale? Was that possible? There was no way to know. Rachel 
couldn’t corroborate. 


The giant shadow swam fast, toward the sea. As it came 
abreast of the rocky shelf, it slowed and stopped. A human 
figure stood there. The whale dove. At the bottom it coiled, 
and with a mighty thrust of its tail and flippers, it raced 
toward the surface, breaking water, rising, rising, until the 
whole bulk of it hung in the sky, suspended there, seemingly 
forever, until it smashed down, pouring an avalanche of 
water onto the shore. 


CHAPTER 17 


That same night a kid named Tim Drury had a date with 
Janet Parker. Tim had a hunch that Janet would finally let 
him have his way. He almost hoped she wouldn't. Once they 
started making out, they wouldn't be likely to stop, and he 
understood what that meant. You didn't live long in a small 
village like South Harbour without realizing that, sooner or 
later, girls got knocked up, and then it was marriage and a 
family and a dreary life in one of the little houses around the 
harbor. 

Tim didn't want a life like his parents'. He hoped to live 
in the island's capital—S/n John's, they called it in South 
Harbour because of its wild reputation. He intended to learn 
what the world was like before getting tied down. 

But in the meantime there was his crotch to contend 
with and chronic discomfort. Janet Parker could take care of 
it—if she would. He'd had a couple of women, local whores, 
but it didn't happen frequently enough to satisfy him. 
According to the other boys, Janet was a tease; she was 
great up to a point, but just when things became interesting, 
she declined to proceed. He doubted that any guy had 
scored with her; he'd bet she was still a virgin. But he had a 
feeling that she was havable. After all, there wasn't any 
reason why a girl should be able to hold out much longer 
than a man. He’d been seeing her for almost six months. 
Time, boy, time. 

The signs looked good that night. (Did he want her, or 
didn't he? ) She didn't resist when he announced it was time 
to leave the dance and walk down to the docks. Unless you 
owned a car, there was only one place in South Harbour 
(besides the hard ground!) where you could do it. Tim had 
planned things carefully, smuggling blankets out of his 
room, buying beer, storing them in his father's skiff. 


At the dock Tim suggested they get into the little boat, 
row out, and tie up at a mooring in the harbor. 

Tim! You're crazy! What about the whale?” “Oh, come 
on. The harbor's sealed, remember?” “Well .. . It's so dark. 
And it's blowing up.” Afraid she wouldn't go through with it, 
he said, peevishly, "It'll be all right. | can handle the skiff.” 

"Okay, okay. I’m not a sissy,” she claimed. 

It was rougher than he’d expected, but Tim rowed 
strongly while Janet huddled in a blanket for protection from 
the spray. The mooring pole was near the mouth of the inner 
breakwater, outside of the aureole of light from the fuel dock 
and Robichaud’s boatyard. Tim shipped the oars, removed a 
seat, and lay down on the blanket beside Janet; but the girl 
rolled away, as was to be expected on the first advance. He 
was somewhat more successful on the second; she tipped 
her body against his. But then—how the little bitches made 
a guy work for it!—she started to talk. 

"It S SO Spooky out here.” 

“Hmm. It's sexy.” 

"A telly dog food commercial would seem sexy to you. 
Stop that!” She dug him playfully with her knee. 

WOw. Be nice, Janet.” Where did girls learn so much? 

"Me stop it? You stop it!” 

But before Tim could become irritated, Janet seized him, 
pulled his mouth to hers, and offered her small, furtive 
tongue. Janet had a technique of tonguing that way, almost 
like she was playing a trumpet. She made a sound— 
something like brrrrr—that he tried to return. 

He was tortured by exquisite sensations the girl aroused. 
"Janet. . f.” 

"Don’t get me all flustered, Tim.” 

The situation seemed to reverse to Tim. "Who's 
flustering who?" 

“You have only one thing in your head,” she scolded. 
She raised her little body on one elbow, so that a precision- 


pointed breast brushed his cheek. "The town’s being 
terrorized by a monster and all you can think of is sex.” 

The best move, it seemed to Tim, was to allay her fears 
about the animal. "The whale again! This town’s buggy 
about that whale. | figure they made the whole thing up to 
collect insurance because the fishing's bad. Probably, those 
boats were sunk on purpose." 

“In broad daylight? With witnesses?” 

“What do you mean, witnesses? The grampus was 
underwater when it hit. No one actually saw it attack. | think 
the boats were scuttled, and then they claimed it was the 
whale.” 

“Now, wait a minute. Pierre Robichaud saw the whale; 
the Yank saw it. The constable saw it leave, and so did the 
mayor.” 

“You wait a minute. So they saw the whale. They can’t 
prove it sank the boats. | don’t think the mayor or the 
constable saw the whale at all.” “You don’t trust them?” 

“Who? Swain? That asshole wants to be a hero. Smith? 
He’s blind. He doesn’t even know Robichaud's screwing his 
wife. And Robichaud? People don’t like the greasy bastard 
because he’s a Frenchie. He'll do anything to attract 
attention to himself.” 

The luminous dial of Tim’s watch told him it was getting 
late; he wanted to put an end to the conversation. Opening 
a beer, he passed it to Janet. “Look, they’ve all got their- 
reasons for making a big deal about the brute,” he said with 
confidence. “Have you seen this whale? Have |?” “No.” 

“What makes you think it exists?” 

“Well. ..’’ she hesitated. 

“It’s a matter of understanding people, Janet.” “But what 
about the Yank?” 

"Campbell? He’s the craziest one of all. | don’t know 
what his game is. Maybe the Frenchie's 

paying him off." 

"Campbell? He’s so handsome.* 


"He is? Oh, come on." The skiff rocked in the breeze. 
"You want to rob an old folks’ home?” 

"He's not old. He’s the kind of man 1 could really go for." 

"Is that so?" Drury said angrily. "Why don't you go to bed 
with him7" 

"I’m too young to go to bed with anybody—including 
you." 

"Quit kidding," he said, wriggling a hand up under her 
Sweater. Repeating the motion with the other hand, he 
pushed the sweater up over her naked breasts, so that they 
Jay exposed in the faint light. 

Janet said weakly, "Tim, we really shouldn't.. 

Though Tim was far from experienced, his body seemed 
to instruct him how to handle the situation. Arm around 
neck. Press down. Move hips. Take hand from breast to 
stomach, while pressing mouth to breast. Lick. Elegant. 

Janet cried out. 

Perfect. Make small circles with fingers on bare stomach. 
Move down. Open blue jeans snap. Touch. Retreat. Touch 
again. Twirl lingers softly. Move down. 

"Stop!" 

Don’t listen. Speak. "Janet." 

"Stop!" 

Remove restraining hand. Unzip jeans. Rip open stuck 
zipper. Move hand lower. 

“Stop.” 

“Janet!” Seem disappointed. Sigh painfully. Keep hand in 
place, stroke stubbornly. Push with knee. Cry out, “Oh, 
honey." 

In the midst of his shrewd performance, Tim heard an 
odd noise, faint, high-pitched, almost unnatural. It hadn’t 
come from Janet. Trying to ignore it, he boldly seized the 
twin hills of her behind. 

“Oh, Tim. Please don't!” she cried. 

Her tone was meant to convey helplessness, to tell him 
that she wasn’t free to choose any more, that her only hope 


against his rising member was his honor. Yeah, sure | Why 
wasn't she wearing underwear if she wished to remain 
inviolate? And why was she reaching so eagerly between his 
legs? As he worked her jeans down, she lay panting beneath 
him, knees spread. 

Reveling in his triumph, Tim tried to decide whether he 
could bear to wait long enough to remove his trousers. 
Maybe he should just pull them down a little ... He heard the 
sound again. It was like nothing he had ever heard before. 
The high-pitched notes seemed to tumble over each other, 
and yet they were not confused but purposeful, as though 
projected for a reason. He associated the insistent bleating’ 
with a single word, trouble. 

Janet sat bolt upright and cried, “What's that?” She 
stared into the darkness. 

“What?" he asked, trying to push her back down again. 

‘Tim, stop, for God’s sake! What's happening; out there? 
That noise. Are you deaf?” 

“Wind, water...” 

“Wait 1” She pushed him off her and peered over the 
gunwale. “Oh, my God! Look!" she screamed. 

He sprang up, his pants bagging around his ankles, and 
scrutinized the night. “What, Janet? Where?" 

“There!" She clung to him in terror. 

“I can't see anything,” he said anxiously. He held her 
close, hoping the fear he felt wasn't apparent. 

“Right there! That shape! Eyes’! It just passed us. | don't 
see it any more. But | did! Timmy, that was the whalel 
Didn’t you see it?” 

“T... don't know what | saw: If | saw.” 

“You saw it! The big fin with the notch. It went right by 
us.” 

“I don't know,” he said, slowly. “Are you sure?” 

“I'm sure.” 

“Maybe you're right, at that,” he said slowly. “Jesus! The 
whale.” 


Wind burst in the harbor sending up spray, rocking the 
boat, making metal jingle on the shadowy pier. “Tim, it's 
getting too rough. And besides, the whale might come back. 
Let’s go in.” 

“Okay,” he agreed, quickly reaching for the tie line. 

“Tim, what's that? That banging noise? Something's 
happening at the dock. Can’t you hear?” 

“Hard to, in this wind.” 

Then he heard splashing water, groaning 

timbers, shattering glass, splintering boards... 

They smelled gasoline fumes. Perhaps a lantern had 
fallen, or an electrical wire had short-circuited. The dock 
went up in a violent orange blast—waves of heat fanned 
their faces. A fiery blanket lay on the water. Fire shot up the 
hillside, as though following a trail of gunpowder. On top of 
the hill appeared a bright dawn of destruction. 


CHAPTER 18 


| he mayor's office was a back room in the fish-packing 
plant. Robert Smith sat_ behind an old desk, while Al Swain, 
wearing the broad-brimmed hat and holstered revolver that 
never left his closet except on ceremonial days, occupied a 
cracked leather couch. Through a dusty window daylight 
shone on mildewed wallpaper, a potbellied stove, and a 
clock that said 7:10. 

Smith studied the disheveled adolescents standing 
before him. The boy was seventeen or eighteen, with some 
facial hair and a bad complexion. His eyes looked unfocused. 
The girl couldn't have been more than fifteen. She played 
with a thin lock of peroxided hair. Her wide-set eyes were 
scared, like the boy's, and she, too, had a trace of acne. The 
mayor knew their names, just as he knew the names of most 
in South Harbour. 

He regarded the story with suspicion. That the whale 
could have perpetrated this new outrage was difficult to 
accept, especially because of its implications for the fishing 
village. He wondered if the town was not in the grip of mass 
hysteria —he had read of such cases—so that people blamed 
the whale for any exigency. It was also possible that the kids 
themselves were somehow responsible for the explosion, 
and he questioned them with extreme care. 

"What exactly were you doing when you saw the 
whale?” 

Tim protested, "But we already went over that,” 

“Tell me again,” the mayor said patiently. 

"Can | smoke?” 

"There's an ashtray.” He pointed to the table. 

As the boy took a box of cigarettes from his shirt pocket 
Janet shyly touched his arm. She lit a cigarette, too. "Well, 
like | explained,” Tim said wearily, "we was in my dad's skiff 


anchored in the harbor, talking about this and that. And 
then this great thing came out of the water. It had red eyes. 

"It made a noise,” Janet interrupted. 

"You didn't mention that before,” Smith said sharply. 
"What kind of noise?” 

‘Tike a beep . . Janet said. 

"No, it was more like a ping—like sonar,” Tim said. 

Smith looked at Swain and asked, "Any ideas?” 

"Well, the Yank talked about a noise, too.” 

"Go on,” Smith said to the kids. 

"! don't think it saw us,” Tim went on uncertainly, 
"though it almost ran us down. It was headed for the fuel 
dock.” 

"How long had you been on the skiff?” Swain asked 
belligerently. 

"Maybe a half-hour. Maybe more,” Tim replied. 

"And you was just talking?* 

"Yes." 

"| bet. Go on* 

Tim glared at Swain and continued, "Well, it was hard to 
see. It seemed like the whale—if that's what it was—went to 
the dock and pushed and pushed, almost swamping us with 
the waves from its tail. | had untied the skiff by then and 
rowed us farther out before the fuel dock went up.* 

"What happened to the whale?* Swain demanded. 
"There ain't a trace of the goddam thing* 

The boy faltered.'"We're not sure. It all happened so fast. 
Maybe it's dead.* 

“We would have found the body * 

"Well, maybe it was underwater when the explosion 
happened.* 

Smith, who had been taking their measure, decided that 
the girl was most likely to crack of the two. He said 
pleasantly, "This noise. Could it have come from the dock? 
Maybe a loose piece of something flapping in the wind?" 


"| don't think so, Mr. Smith," she replied.. "It didn't come 
from that direction.” 

“Were you looking?* 

"Uh... no* 

"Then perhaps the skiff had swung around so that you 
weren't quite sure where the dock was?” 

"I'm positive the sound didn’t come from the dock." 

"Janet, were the two of you drinking?* 

“Us?" she said in surprise. “No, sir. I’m too young, and 
Tim wasn't drinking, either." 

‘Too young to drink but not to. . Swain began, but Smith 
motioned. 

“Janet, | want an honest answer to the next question. It's 
very important. Were you, in fact, on the fuel dock before 
the explosion? Were you smoking cigarettes There? Nobody 
will blame you, | promise, if you tell the truth " 

“No, sir," Janet said, quickly stubbing out her cigarette. 

“Tim? The truth " 

“No, sir." 

There was a moment of silence, and then Swain asked 
Sharply, “You sure you didn’t go up on the pier with a 
blanket «. 

“Give it up, Al," the mayor advised. “They won’t change 
their story. Okay, kids, you can go." The teenagers left, relief 
on their faces. “Now what?" Smith went on querulously. 
“There'll be an inquiry. What am | to say? Who’s going to 
believe that fish story at St. John’s? I’m having a hard time 
accepting it myself." 

“You could say the shack went down in the wind. We had 
a few rough gusts, and the structure was pretty shaky in the 
first place." 

“That story will hold for a little while, but it doesn’t solve 
the problem of the whale. If this keeps up, that damned fish 
will destroy the village. The harbor’s a wreck now. A few 
more capers like last night’s and this won’t be a fishing port. 
What do we do about that?" 


“We could seal off the harbor with heavy cables instead 
of nets/ 

“How do the boats get out? We’ve got nothing outside of 
fishing—and there’s precious little of that these days. This 
will be a ghost town/ 

“Maybe we could use the tug to open and close the 
cables when the boats leave/’ 

Smith sighed. “That thing's too clever. It would get in.” 

“Bob, like | said, why don't we call in the military?” 

Smith sat back in his chair, removed his glasses, and 
polished them on his shirt. He sighed, as though Swain were 
forcing him to explain the obvious. “This isn’t a Japanese 
monster movie, Al. You just don’t understand what it’s like in 
the real world. The minute news of this leaks out, as it soon 
will—it would have already except that we’re so remotely 
placed— there will be an official inquiry. Ottawa will demand 
it. So will the ecology freaks. You know them. They always go 
at least one step too far. They’re unbalanced people. They'll 
raise a ruckus, threaten to sue, cause delays, stage marches. 
They /ove whales, don’t ask me why. They even have an 
organization called Project Jonah. On the mainland you see 
‘Save the Whales’ bumper stickers all over the place. 
Goddam fools! They would tie the military’s hands for Christ 
knows how long. What do they care about us? They’d rather 
lose a whole town than a single whale. Meantime, the bloody 
thing keeps attacking. It’s a remarkable creature, you know 
—uncanny. It's not only unpredictable, but, somehow, it 
understands just how to hurt us. Remember the plan to 
make South Harbour into a tourist spot? You can kiss tourism 
good-bye if a murderous whale is known to be lurking 
offshore. Years would pass before anybody forgot it. The 
Americans don't want trouble. They like things safe and 
easy. What a fix! And all because of a goddamned animal! 
We've got to get that bastard Campbell out to sea." 

“Well, the son of a bitch won't budge. We could force 
him, maybe. Accuse him of something ... or better, work on 


his sister. She’s shacked up with that hippie kid. That’s 
fornication, and it's against the law. Give them a chance 
between going to jail or taking off." 

“Complications there, too," Smith said gloomily. 
“Someone would be bound to find out about what we’d 
done. If the whale killed them, as it certainly would, we 
could be charged with God knows what. It's too risky, 
especially since he's an American. There's no telling how the 
States would react." 

“If only we could kill the whale ourselves." 

“Catching it would be best. We'd have proof that the 
menace was over, and we couldn’t be accused of killing an 
endangered species. We could also use the beast as a tourist 
attraction, as we originally planned. It’ll be notorious after 
all it's done. Then, when people tire of it, we’d sell it, like 
Campbell planned to, or let it starve in Calm Cove or shoot 
it. I'd like to shoot it myself." 

“Well, Robichaud’s trying to organize an expedition. You 
can bet your ass he’// stay on shore though.” 

“How many takers are there?” 

"Some. Chapman and Klune are all for it. They think 
Campbell doesn't have any guts ” 

The phone rang, and Smith answered it. "Yes? Yes, 111 
hold on.” He placed his hand over the receiver. "I told you. 
It's the Prime Minister’s office . .. Yes, we did have an 
explosion last night. Nobody hurt, thank God. Very lucky. 
Leak in the fuel line, | Suspect, possibly caused by a 
seaquake. Somebody may have left a kerosene light burning 


in the shack ... We may never know ... Yes, damned bad 
luck ... No, no, don’t need any help, at least not yet. Except 
for more fuel and new tanks, . .. Yes, I’m continuing to 
investigate. I'll call if | learn something. Good-bye.” He put 


down the phone and said to Swain, "He sounded skeptical— 
and no wonder. Seaquake, indeed! Do you think enough 
men want to go out for them to stand a chance?” 


"Look, I’m the harbor master. They need my permission 
to sail. And | say it’s too dangerous. Suppose the whale 
makes trouble out there? What happens if somebody gets 
killed? Whose responsibility is it? Ain’t it mine? Ain’t | 
responsible for public safety? I'd sure hate to face up toa 
widow. l’ll be fired if anything goes wrong, and | need this 
job.” 

"On the other hand, if this becomes a ghost town, you 
won't have a job, period. You’d have nobody to be 
responsible to.” 

“What a mess!" The constable came close to wringing 
his hands. “I can't do it, Bob. You give the authorization and 
make it clear it’s yours." 

“That's not my job |” the mayor said angrily. 

“Then | don't know. | can't see ..." 

From the harbor came rapid blasts of a loud horn, 
followed by the ringing of church bells and scattered rifle 
shots. “My God!" Smith said. “The whale." 


CHAPTER 19 


The sounds brought Campbell racing to the Hendry 
house porch. This time there was no attempt at stealth; 
boldly, as though victory were already ensured, the giant 
orca passed through the remains of the net it had ripped the 
night before and entered the harbor on the surface, fin high 
out of the water, moving fast. The animal reached the inner 
harbor before the riflemen stationed on the breakwater 
could even draw a bead, and they fired ineffectually. 

Inside the harbor the whale swam slowly, committing no 
act of aggression. It seemed to be searching for something 
with its red eyes. At Robichaud's yard it paused, head turned 
toward Campbell's boat, still up on the ways. When the 
boatman unloaded his old pistol, the whale unhurriedly 
moved on and began to circle the harbor. 

Pandemonium broke loose in the town: church bells 
rang, car horns blared, the tugboat let off deep blasts. 
Intended to frighten the whale, the noise had no effect. The 
creature continued to prowl the circumference of the harbor 
almost leisurely. At last it dove, passing the cluster of 
riflemen on the inner breakwater, and surfaced again, facing 
the hill on which the blasted fuel depot stood. 

What can it want? Campbell wondered as Annie, aided 
by Paul, hobbled onto the porch. The whale swam closer, 
and at once he knew. The red eyes looked right at him. 

From the hillside the old cannon suddenly opened up, 
with surprising accuracy. Shells began to land on the water 
near the whale. The cavernous mouth opened, displaying 
vicious teeth. Then it was gone. 

Beyond the outer breakwater, in the bay, a sheet of 
gasoline flared and black smoke billowed, but there was no 
further sign of the animal. 


A cheer went up around the town, “We did it!" “We beat 
the whale!" “We drove it away!" “We wounded it!” “We killed 
it!” “We won!" 

Men ran to Robichaud’s boatyard and from there to 
boats. Emboldened, South Harbour went in pursuit of the 
monster. 


A strange procession passed the outer breakwater for 
the sea: There were narrow thirty-five-footer boats with 
covered cabins, called long-liners; twenty-five-footers of the 
Same design known as trap skiffs; open dories with outboard 
engines; and, bringing up the rear, the stubby black 
tugboat. Hardly a vessel remained at the docks. 

Campbell turned from the railing, a somber expression 
on his lean, lined face. “Poor bastards," he said wearily. 

Annie looked at him. “You aren't feeling guilty, are you?" 

“Well... ." 

“You shouldn't," she said seriously, seeming more like 
her old self as she sat in the sunlight, bathrobe draped 
carelessly around her, broken leg propped up on a stool. “If 
those damn fools want to mess with the thing, let them.” 
She added, “Maybe they'll succeed." 

‘They won't catch it," he said. “It's too smart." 

“Maybe it's gone, and they won't find it.” 

“Oh, they'll find it. It's never far away." 

“Maybe it’s wounded or dead, like they said.” 

“| don’t think they even touched it." 

“What'll it do when we sail out?" Fear crossed her face. 

“Don’t think about it. Sooner or later another female has 
got to attract it. Maybe in a week, two weeks, at the end of 
the summer, the whale'll go away.” He glanced at her. “Of 
course, we could leave now." 

“But the boat isn't ready!" 

“Who said anything about a boat?” 


“You mean by bus or something?” He nodded. Annie 
picked up the guitar and strummed angrily. “Nol It wouldn't 
be fair. | mean, the boat would still be here, and the whale 
wouldn't know we weren't. It would go right on attacking the 
village." 

“I guess you're right.” His voice became plaintive. “Oh, 
why won't it just get the hell out of here? It’s like a curse. Do 
we have a curse on our family?" 

"A real Scottish curse? | don't think so. Jack, | wonder if . 

"If what?" 

"Well, unless they handle it, won't we have to take care 
of the whale ourselves in the end, whether we like it or not?” 

“By going after it? No! 1 won't risk any more lives. Not 
mine. Above all, not yours!” 

"Where's that famous courage?” she taunted him. 

He left Annie playing her guitar and walked toward the 
docks. On the way he saw some children playing a game. 
One kid was unarmed, but the others had sticks. Wherever 
the unarmed kid turned, the others pointed a stick at him. 
But they didn't come too close. The game was harpoon-a- 
killer-whale, he guessed. He watched until they saw him. 
“There goes Captain Coward,” they cried, scampering off. 

He walked past the devastated fuel dock to the 
boatyard. A gang of men, Robichaud among them, swarmed 
over the Bumpo. Static crackled from the open door of 
Robichaud's office. Entering, Campbell received an icy stare 
from Swain who was communicating by walkie-talkie with 
the fleet. Apparently, the coastal fishing boats didn't even 
have ship-to-shore radios. Jack listened and learned that the 
nautical posse hadn't found its quarry yet. 

Rachel appeared. She kissed him openly. “Good 
morning.” __ 

"I'm not sure you want to be seen with me” he told her. 
"I'm not exactly the most popular man in town.” 

“I! don't care. You're popular with me” 


Thanks." 

Robichaud walked in, not smiling for once. “Captain ” he 
said with sarcastic emphasis, “we're moving forward on your 
boat. You can sail in the morning if it proves necessary. You 
should sail even if it's not." 

“I'll decide when I'm leaving," Campbell said. 

“Surely you'll want to depart when the whale is caught, 
no?" Robichaud said. “It is, after all, our whale now. There 
are those... those who believe you might be brave enough 
to shoot the whale once we have it in captivity. That 
wouldn't be nice. We wouldn't like that. There are those...” 

“Who'd shoot me first? Don't worry. | won't hurt the 
whale—/fyou catch it." 

“If? You don't think we'll succeed?" 

“No, frankly." 

“If we can't do it, nobody can. We have a plan. Two boats 
with a net between... The whale won't be able to get out of 
that.” 

“Don't underestimate that thing. It would be better if the 
boats came back.” 

“Who would take care of the whale in that case? Not 
you, certainly," Robichaud said with a smirk. 

Rachel grabbed Campbell's arm. “Careful," she said 
softly. “Swain's just looking for an excuse to lock you up. 
He'd love that. He really would." 

Swain shouted from the walkie-talkie, “They’ve spotted 
ee 

All work stopped in the boatyard as the men crowded 
around. Klune’s voice came through the static. “We have 
him in sight. He’s half-submerged. Know it’s him because of 
the fin. He’s not moving. What the hell?” 

Another voice broke in from another set on a different 
vessel. It was Chapman’s. “Must be wounded—or asleep.” 

Klune said: “We'll take it without any trouble. Do you 
hear me, Pierre? Over.” 


“| hear you fine,” Robichaud said, grabbing the machine 
from Swain. “Are the boats in position?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tugboat still with you? Over.” 

“Sure is.” 

“Okay. Proceed with the mission. Good luck. Over and 
out.” 
The mood at the boatyard was tense. Nobody spoke. 
Swain fingered the gun butt sticking out of his holster, while 
Campbell stared moodily at the harbor, with Rachel holding 
his arm. 

Finally Robichaud pressed a button and asked anxiously, 
“Everything all right?” 

The walkie-talkie crackled. 


CuHapman: “Yes. Moving in .. . Wait... | lost it. You see the 
whale, Klune?” 
Kiune: “No, goddam it... Wait a minute... There it is. 


Lying so low in the water | almost missed it. Dead ahead. 
Hold your course.” 

CHapman: “Okay. | see him. He's right between us. I'm 
coming up to you now. Ready with the net?" 

Kune: “Ready” 


Campbell could visualize the scene: tall, thin Chapman 
and brawny Klune, commanding the fleet The festive flotilla 
of boats would be cruising on all sides of them. The boat 
Chapman was on would move up close astern of the one 
carrying Klune. Ropes would be passed and the net hung 
between the two boats. Then they would move apart, 
tightening the net, and bear down on the whale. 

Can the whale be caught so easily? Campbell wondered 
bitterly. Could | have gone out and just scooped it up? 

“Okay, boys?" Robichaud asked. 


CuHapman: “Okay, easy. We're closing in. Another fifty feet 
if only the bastard don’t move. It /s asleep. Hot damn | 
Everything all right, Klune?” 

KLUNE: “Roger.” 

CuHapman: “Dead on target. That crazy whale's making us 
a present of itself. Got him! He's in the net! Head for home! 
Easy now. Shit! He's out of it!" 


There was a short silence. Then 


RosBicHAup: “Shouldn't you drop the net deeper?” 

CHAPMAN: “We’re doing that. Kline, bring your boat nearer. 
Wish it Weren't so bloody windy. Sea’s rough. Easy now.* 

RospicHAub: “Careful, you guys. There are rocks down 
there.” 

Ktune: “Got him again!” 

CHAPMAN: "Sure it ain’t a rock?” 

Kiune: "Naw. That’s the whale! | can see it —I think. Yeah, 
the whale.” 


The walkie-talkie fell silent, and Campbell wondered if it 
was dead. Then static crackled again, and above the 
confusion of voices, Chapman was heard. "Net’s holding! 
Hallelujah!” Robichaud said to Campbell, "Looks like you 
were wrong.” 

Campbell set his lips but said nothing. 

Silence again. Then 


Ktune: “Chapman! You're not making any headway! 
You're not moving/” 

CHapman (tense): "Neither are you! The fucking whale's 
pulling us. Full power! Full power | Klune, you hear me?” 

KLune: "Hear you. Power’s on full. We’re still not going 
anywhere.” 

CHapman: "Jesus! What now? Hey, what /s happening?” 


Kune: "The whale’s diving! It’s taking the net with it!” 

CuHapman: "Look out! The fucking thing's pulling the boats 
together! Jettison the net! Hurry? 

KLuneE (to someone): “Get rid of the net. Cut the lines! 
Quick!” 

CHapMAN (tO Someone): “You guys better hurry. Well 
collide.” 

RoBicHAup: “Jesus Christ. Chapman? You there?” 


There was no answer until: 

New voice: “Attention all vessels. We've had an accident. 
The lead boats are sinking. Jesus! One is almost under. Pick 
up survivors! Pick up survivors!” 


Nausea jolted Campbell. He looked out at the bright, 
dancing water in the bay. The fleet must be just around the 
point. It would be coming back soon but not in quite its 
original shape. He said to Rachel, “Let's leave.” 

Robichaud sat with his hands over his eyes. 

Swain called belligerently, “Don't forget, your boat will 
soon be ready, Campbell.” 


Smith and Swain met hastily in the mayor's office. 

Smith asked sharply, “What are the casualties?" 

“Six injured, none seriously. Miracle it wasn't more.” He 
hesitated. “One missing.” 

"What? Who?” 

“Joe Klune. They're looking for him. Expect they'll pick 
him up. Can't kill old Klune. He’s too tough T Swain spoke 
with a heartiness that failed to register on his face. 

"How many kids does Klune have?"Four. Don’t worry, 
they'll find him/’ 


"I'll take your word for it. Well, what shall we do? We 
can’t keep this quiet. It’ll be all over Newfoundland.” 

"| don’t know,” said the constable. 

The town a whale beat. That’s rich.” Smith fingered his 
narrow chin. "There’s only one solution left. Campbell.” 

“We went over that,” replied the stocky constable. 

"Maybe there's a way. Would you say our neighbors are a 
pretty superstitious bunch?” 

"You know it. So am |. So are you.” 

"Well, why don’t you suggest to a few people that 
Campbell’s brought a curse on us, and the only way to get 
rid of it is by shipping him out. Sort of, well, force him. The 
townspeople could do that, even though we can't, officially.” 

"Suppose the Prime Minister sends the Moun-ties?” 
Swain asked nervously. 

"| think | can hold off the authorities for a day or two, but 
not after that. It’ll have to be done tomorrow. Is Campbell’s 
boat ready?” 

"It'll be seaworthy tonight. But what about Campbell? 
When the whale kills him?” 

"| don’t see how we stand to lose,” Smith said. "If 
Campbell gets the whale, that’s that, though | don't see 
much chance of it. €f the whale sinks Campbell’s boat, we 
can call him a hero who saved our town.” 

Swain looked at the mayor with admiration. “Not bad." 

Something was happening outside. Hearing the shouts, 
Swain rose rapidly, left the room, and returned almost 
instantly. “Klune," he said in a low voice. "They can’t lit id 
him. He must have... he's got to have... drowned. We 
better talk to his widow." 


From the Hendry house they watched the defeated 
armada return, smaller by two vessels. Several men limped 
from the boats; others had to he assisted. 

“They'll get tough now,” Campbell said. 


“What do you mean? Rachel asked him. 

‘They'll want to throw me to the whale. They think the 
only thing that’ll satisfy the goddam thing is me.” 

“What will you do, Jack?” 

“| still won’t go. Nothing can make me." 


CHAPTER 20 


Having eaten an early dinner, they sprawled in the 
living room, Annie with her guitar, Paul with some grass, 
Rachel and Jack with each other. Pebbles grated loudly 
beneath the house as the tide came in. The wind blew 
briskly from the sea, making the windows rattle. Dark clouds 
harried the moon. 

"It’s blowing up,” Campbell said uneasily. 

“Oh, if it weren’t for the whale, | think I’d like it here 
even when the weather’s bad,” Annie said. “There’s 
something ... | don't Know... so natural about this place. In 
Florida you forget how absolutely man-made everything is, 
all built up out of the swamps. Sometimes | think the ocean 
itself was manufactured by General Dynamics or somebody 
to put submarines in.” Annie looked winningly at Rachel. 
“Why, did you know that the palm trees in the big hotels at 
Miami 

Beach are artificial? It's true! About ten years ago we 
had a blight that killed off all the real ones—the tops just fell 
off, leaving stumps. Miami looked like a plantation of erect 
penises, no kidding. Jamaica's like that all over. Anyway, 
rather than have no palm trees, which would have ruined 
the ambience, such as it is, they had a thousand palm trees 
constructed in New York. They were brought down by freight 
train. Under wraps, of course. You'd have thought they were 
shipping atomic bombs, considering the secrecy. Anyway, 
they did the work between three and five a.m. so that no 
one would see. They'd scoop up a real palm tree with a 
machine and put an artificial one in its place. They did the 
Same all up and down the beach, until there wasn't a single 
real palm tree left." Annie blinked innocently. 

“Oh, come on!" Rachel said. 


“Ask her about the coconuts," Campbell said. “Ask her 
how they make the coconuts fall." 

“Yes, explain that," Rachel demanded. 

Without a touch of guile, Annie said, “Oh, that's simple. 
The coconuts are imported from Hawaii, you see. They come 
by special freighter in unmarked crates. Late at night the 
beachboys go out with ladders. They get up in the trees and 
glue the coconuts on. It's a special glue that doesn’t last 
very long. The sun melts it. How fast it melts depends on 
how much glue they use. So you get coconuts dropping at 
different times all day long." 

“| see.” Rachel grinned. “And the beachboys —they're 
robots, aren't they?” 

Annie smiled back. “Of course! So are the tourists. So’s 
everybody in Florida. So are we!” 

“Il knew it,” Rachel said. “That's the only way to account 
for Jack.” 

“No,” Annie assured her. “He's different. He was brought 
by Russian submarine. His job is to make the Florida robots 
hate the tourist robots.” She moved her broken leg, winced, 
and suddenly said, “I don't want to go back.” 

“Whadd'ya mean?” Paul drawled lazily, as he always did 
when stoned. 

"Back to Florida.” She glanced at Campbell. “Can't we 
live somewhere else, Jack?” 

“We? You and him?” Paul asked. 

“You too, of course. But he's my brother. He couldn't get 
along without me. Could you, Jack?” "Probably not,” Jack 
Said. 

“See, Paul?” she said. “Anyway, I’m tired of Florida. Let's 
go somewhere else. Unless, of course .. .” 

He knew what she was saying: The trip had flopped, 
there wouldn't be any money, and she'd stay with him— 
unless, of course, he and Rachel were serious. He could have 
kissed Annie’s freckles. 

"Do the plans include me?” Rachel asked quietly. 


Annie looked quickly at Jack, who squeezed Rachel's 
hand and said, “If you want.” 

Smiling, Annie went on, “How about Arizona or some 
place like that? | bet they've never had . a marina in Tucson. 
We can even take our sign. 'Golden Sands' would work 
there. We could start a ranch.” She looked at Paid, who was 
smoking dejectedly. “Paul, you can have the seahorse 
concession, honey. Well get some big ones. Imagine, people 
in cowboy hats riding seahorses across the dunes. Can't you 
picture it?” 

They were all laughing when the phone rang. Campbell 
picked up the receiver. “Hello?” 

A taut male voice said, “Your boat will be in the water in 
half an hour. Go out on your porch. You'll see it in the light.” 

“What?” 

“It'll be fueled. Sunrise is at six fifteen a.m. Be out of 
here by then.” 

"Who is this?” 

“It doesn't matter.” 

The click was audible throughout the room* “Who was 
that?” Rachel asked. 

“Somebody saying the boat's ready.” 

“Was it a joke?” 

“I don't think so.” 

They made desultory talk for a few minutes. Paul spoke 
of Florida. he never wanted to leave it he said. 

"Oh, paul, where's your imagination? Annie retorted 
"Where's your - " 

The telephone jangled again. The caller was a woman 
this time. She said in a flat tone "Campbell?" 

“Yes.” 

“This is a nice town. We never had any trouble here until 
you came. You brought the whale. Go, Campbell. Get out! Go 
in the morning, and don't come back. Take your fucking 
whale with you!” she screamed. 

The woman hung up. 


“Did you hear that?” he asked. 

Rachel answered, “You could have heard it on Mars. Is 
this a campaign?” 

“Organized. Orchestrated. There'll be more of it, too.” 

Paul spoke up: ‘Why don't we get out of here? There's a 
bus to St. John’s. It leaves at six a.m. every day.” 

“You checked?” Campbell asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You want to take Annie on a bus?” he asked. 

“| hadn't thought about her leg.” 

“| bet you hadn't,” Annie said, frowning. 

“I'm not going to cut and run,” Campbell said. “Not now. 
Christ, what's that?" 

From outside came a murmur. Campbell went to the 
window and looked out. He saw a crowd. A lone figure 
detached itself, drew back its arm, and hurled something. It 
struck the shingles of the house and bounced off. Jack 
opened the window and shouted, “Get away from here!” 

“Come on out, Campbell,” someone yelled. 

Rachel said, “Call the constable, Jack ” 

Campbell shouted, “Get the hell away, or I'll call Swain.” 

“Do that,” said a voice. 

A rock crashed into the wall, not two inches from the 
window. 

Campbell went to the phone. “Operator, Constable 
Swain, please.” 

There was a pause. The operator said, “The line is busy.” 

“Maybe you’d better break in. Tell Swain I've got a rifle 
here, and | intend to use it.” 

Swain came on the line at once. “What's this about a 
gun?” 

‘There’s a mob here, throwing rocks. We want protection. 
If we don’t get it, we’ll defend ourselves ” - 

“Now just you hold on,” Swain said tensely. “You’d want 
a murder rap, Campbell? | wouldn’t touch a gun if | was you. 
No sir. If | was you, I’d talk to them.” 


“You would, would you? And you’re not going to lift a 
finger?” 

“If there's any shooting, | will,” Swain warned. 
“Otherwise, I’m having my dinner.” 

Campbell hung up. The others looked anxious. The 
crowd was silent. Suddenly a clear tenor voice began to 
sing, hauntingly: 


Now, 'twas twenty-five or thirty years 
Since Jack first saw the light. 

He came into this world of woe 

One dark and stormy night. 

He was born aboard his father’s ship 
As she was lying to, 

‘Bout twenty-five or thirty miles 
Southeast of Baccalieu. 


Male voices chorused: 


Jack was every inch a sailor, 

Five and twenty years a whaler. 

Jack was ev'ry inch a sailor. 

He was born upon the bright blue sea. 


The tenor continued, louder: 


When Jack grew up to be a man, 
He went to the Labrador. 

He fished in Indian Harbour, 
Where his father fished before. 
On his returning in the fog, 

He met a heavy gale, 

And Jack was swept into the sea 


And swallowed by a whale. 
Jack was ev’ry inch a sailor, 


Five and twenty years a whaler. 
Jack was ev’ry inch a sailor. 
He was born upon the bright blue sea. 


The whale went straight for Baffin Bay 

About ninety knots an hour, 

And every time he’d blow a spray, He’d send it in a 
shower. 

“O, now," says Jack unto himself, 

“| must see what he’s about." 

He caught the whale all by the tail 

And turned him inside out. 


Jack was ev’ry inch a sailor, .. ¢ 


“But not this Jack,” a drunken voice cried raucously. 
“He’s no sailor, our Captain Coward.” “No, he ain't. Bait's all 
he's good for. Hang him by his toes in the harbor and feed 
him to the grampus.” 

“Right, boys. Don't cut tails.” 

“I'll go bail for that.” 

“There’s favor in hell, darlings.” 

“Let's ballyrag him some more. Hey, Campbell ...” 

“What are they saying?” Campbell asked angrily. 

“Don't cut tails means ‘don't be fussy,’ ” Rachel 
explained. “The next one said he agreed. Favor in he/l/ means 
something like ‘you have to do bad things sometimes.' 
Ballyrag..” 

A knock came at the front door. Campbell ran to open it. 
Robichaud and Chapman stood outside. “Parley a little?” the 
Frenchman asked. 

“Go ahead,” Campbell said. 

Chapman said, “You know that my buddy Klune died 
today because of that whale?” 


“| heard,” Campbell said stiffly. "| warned them not to go 
out.” 

“You did, huh? If you'd gone yourself . . 

“| said | wouldn’t do that. A man would have to be crazy 
to tangle with that thing. You found out for yourself, 
Chapman.” 

“Cap’n Know-It-All, huh? That whale’s meant for you, 
Campbell. And you for it. You hunt it —or else.” 

“Or else what?" 

“| could think of a lot of things,” Chapman said with an 
ugly look. 

Outside, the crowd growled. 

“You're crazier than the goddam whale!” Campbell 
shouted, trying to restrain himself by gripping the door 
handle. 

Robichaud cut in quickly: “He is only pointing out what 
could happen. There are a lot of angry folks around here.” 

"I'll make my own decisions, Robichaud” Jack said 
steadily. 

“We're helping you make the right one,” the swarthy 
man replied. “Chapman and | wouldn’t want anything to 
happen to you—or yours.” His tone turned confidential, as 
though he didn’t want the crowd to hear. “These people .. . 
well, they’re convinced you've brought ill luck to the town. 
They're afraid that if you remain, the whale will come again, 
like your friend Umilak, they think the creature has magical 
powers. There is almost no limit to how far these people will 
go. Did you get a call from a woman tonight? That would be 
Klune’s widow. She has murder in her heart. There are others 

“So?” Campbell prompted impatiently. 

“Perhaps you don’t fear for yourself.” 

“Well?” 

“Listen!” Robichaud said in alarm. “"I'm merely trying to 
be realistic. / wasn’t threatening anyone. These people! 
There is no one to restrain them. Don’t you understand? The 


mayor and the constable are on the/r side. They won’t help 
you. You won't be able to reach the Mounties—I!’ll guarantee 
that These people could ... tell him, Chapman.” 

“Well, | heard it said that Campbell could be set adrift in 
an open boat,” answered the fisherman. 

“Try it.” 

A stone clattered against a wall near where Campbell 
stood. 

Robichaud said, “Floyd is only repeating what he heard. 
Don’t you see? We’re trying to help.” 

“Sure. But we’re staying put. Tell your friends that.” He 
glared at the circle of people standing in the dim light. 

“Perhaps you don’t fear for yourself, but what about the 
others? Your womenfolk .. .” 

“What about them?” Campbell asked sharply. 

“Tell him, Floyd.” 

“| heard it said that your sister would be balanced with 
two broken legs instead of one.” 

“Jesus. That's enough.” The door handle broke off in his 
hand. 

“Jack, no! Don’t go out there.” Annie screamed. 
Supported by Rachel, she’d hobbled to the end of the living 
room. “Paul! Why the hell are you just sitting there? Stay 
with Jack!|” 

Paul moved forward, reluctance engraved on his face, 
and stood by Campbell in the doorway. 

“Another chicken!" somebody called. “Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!" 

“Paul, let's go inside,1* Campbell said, suddenly weary. 
“I've had enough of this shit ” 

“Fine by me,” Paul agreed with relief. 

Robichaud called sharply, “Then you refuse?” “Yes” 

“| wash my hands.” 

“Not often, | bet.” 


“You'll see,” muttered Robichaud, scowling and turning 
toward the crowd, Chapman with him. 

Campbell stared at the villagers before him. There were 
maybe two dozen of them, including a few women, standing 
in the half-light from the house. He'd been in a strike once, 
when he worked in the steel mill at Birmingham, and the 
townspeople reminded him of the strikers— _ united, 
convinced of the justice of their cause and the rightness of 
their demands, angry, capable of violence, ready for battle. 
He could understand how they felt. His tone was placating 
when he called, “Why don't you folks go home now and 
leave us alone? We've had enough for one night. So have 
you.” ,, 

“Not till we get what we want,” a voice shouted. 

“Get yourself to seal” cried another. 

Campbell said, “Nobody should mess with that whale— 
not me, not any of you. Just be patient It'll go away.” 

“But it won’t a woman shrieked hysterically. “That fish 
will stay until it has what it seeks—you! Kill or be killed, but 
get out of here. It is the Lord’s will and judgment that you 
must leave —may He have mercy on your cursed soul!" 

The angry growl of the crowd rose to a vicious roar. 
People shouted and milled around. Sticks clapped on old 
scraps of metal in a taunting rhythm. Rocks thudded against 
the house. 

“Go away!” Campbell shouted. 

A bottle crashed against the house and shattered. 
Another splintered at his feet. 

“Sail out of here, or die!” 

Is this how I'll really die? he wondered. | can’t let them 
kill my sister or my woman. Should | use the gun? | don’t 
want to kill anybody. 

“We'll destroy you!” 

The heavy rifle stood within easy reach. Maybe if he just 
fired it over their heads .. . Doubtful : . . These people were 
crazy with fear. They wanted blood—his, the whale’s, 


anybody's. They were going to force Campbell into combat, 
and they didn’t give a damn whether he won. There’d be no 
stopping them even with the gun. He might hit a few, but 
that wouldn’t hold back the hysterical mob. And if he 
managed to survive, he’d probably spend the rest of his life 
in jail. “Go home, folks. Go home—please!” he pleaded with 
them. 

“Close the door, Campbell!” Paul grated. 

“They'll attack.” 

“Well, use the goddam gun on those assholes— or I’m 
splitting.” 

“Yeah? That figures.” 

A stone crashed above Campbell’s head. An-other struck 
his cheek, making him reel. 

“Captain Coward, Captain Coward, Captain Coward the 
crowd chanted, beating metal in time. 

"Annie, you coming?" Paul yelled. 

"Of course I'm not, you son of a bitch," Annie screamed. 

Rachel cried, “Jack, for God's sake, don’t touch that 
gun." 

"Don't worry." 

A rock shattered a window. Sutro stepped out of the 
doorway and walked slowly, steadily, toward the crowd. 
*Hey, people!" he called. "Peace! Let me through!" 

Campbell yelled, “Jesus, Paul, are you out of your mind? 
Come back!" 

"Don't go, Paul," Annie begged. "They'll tear you to 
shreds!" 

But Sutro advanced, spreading his hands. “Easy now," 
he crooned, as if trying to calm a pack of snarling dogs. 
"Easy. That's it.” The crowd parted. “That's right. It's not me 
you want. | didn't tangle with the whale. Just came along for 
the ride. Easy. That's it. Now just let me get by. That's right . 


Almost through, Paul turned to wave triumphantly. 
Suddenly, the clanging began again. 


“Wait!” Sutro screamed. 

Campbell saw the first blow. The lid of a garbage can 
smashed into Paul's head. Sticks pounded him unmercifully. 
Rocks struck him with crippling force. A knee rammed into 
his groin. With a moan Paul went down and lay whimpering 
beneath the milling feet. 

“That’s just a sample of what you'll get, Campbell!” 
Chapman called. “We'll be back at first light. Understand, 
Cap'n?” 

They carried Paul, dazed and bleeding, inside. “I'll call 
the police at St. John’s,” Campbell said. He picked up the 
phone. “No use. It’s dead.” “What now?” Annie asked 
tremulously. 

“We're evacuating. Rachel, where’s the Land Rover?” 

Guilt shadowed her face. “I returned it,” she said 
apologetically. “I didn't think I’d need it, since I’d stopped 
recording.” 

“We'll take the truck. Mrs. Hendry can get it at St. 
John’s.” 

“Needs gas,” Paul said weakly. 

“What about our boat?” Annie said. 

“We'll send for it or sell it when the town cools off. 
Rachel, you’re coming with us.” 

“I'll go to the guesthouse and pack.” 

“Okay,” Campbell told her. “I’ll stop by the boat for some 
light gear. Listen, Paul, can you drive?” He was a mass of 
bruises and cuts. Paul nodded sullenly and his face was 
swollen; but miraculously, none of his wounds were serious. 

“Good,” Campbell said. “You drop me off at the boatyard 
then Rachel at the guest house. Buy gas and bring her back. 
ll walk. We’ll drive to St. John’s tonight and get out of 
Newfoundland by plane tomorrow.” 

“Please don't leave me alone in the house," Annie said 
softly. “Let me ride with Paul in the truck. | don’t want to wait 
here alone.”- 


“Honey, you'd better stay here, okay? There’s no point 
using that leg until you have to. You’ve got a long night 
ahead of you.” 

“Please! I’m scared.” 

“Of what? The townies won’t bother you now.” He 
checked the window. “They’re gone. I’ll only be a few 
minutes.” 

“It’s not the people,” Annie confessed. She stared at the 
plain wood floor, as though she could see through it, to the 
tide rising on the piles. “Maybe I’ve flipped out, but even 
here I’m scared of that whale.” 

“The whale can’t get near you, baby,” he _ said 
reassuringly. 

“You're sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“Okay, but hurry, Campbell. | don’t feel very brave.” 


Paul pulled up beside the pump. Plastic pennants 
flapped in the wind. The attendant, who had just finished 
gassing another car, ambled over. 

“Fill it up,” Paul said. 

“No petrol, buddy,” said the man. 

“No?” Paul watched the other car pull away. “What the 
hell is that thing running on, seawater?” 

“No petrol,” the attendant repeated coolly. “That car 
took the last in the pump.” 

"Not even a few gallons to spare?” Paul asked. 

“For you—not a drop.” 

“Oh, | get it.” It occurred to him to call the police at St. 
John’s himself. “Where's a pay phone?" he demanded. 

“Not working," said the man. “You won't find a single 
pay phone that's working tonight, so don't bother looking." 

Paul said slowly, “I see ” 

“And, if | were you, | wouldn't try to make it out of here 
even if you have a little gas in your tank. Constable's closed 


the road because of the wind. Falling trees. The road's 
patrolled." 

“Why don't you just put us in jail?" Paul snapped. 

The attendant grinned. “Jails don't float." 


The Bumpo strained against her mooring lines in the 
abnormally high tide caused by the wind and a storm at sea. 
It seemed strange to see her afloat again after—how long? 
Campbell was genuinely shocked. Two days. All this had 
happened in only two days? 

The vessel seemed in perfect shape. The villagers knew 
boats, whatever else he could say about them. He paced the 
deck, wondering if this was the last time he'd see the old 
trawler. He knew what he would do if he were in the 
townspeople’s shoes, with “Captain Coward" gone and the 
freaky whale prowling the harbor. He would take the Bumpo 
out and scuttle her in full view of the orca. 

He took a few items from his cabin—a flashlight, a silver 
hipflask that had belonged to his father, and, after a small 
debate, the model of the killer whale. Once he’d hoped it 
would bring him luck, but things hadn't quite worked... . 
Well, tonight they'd get out of this mess. 

He was walking up the windy hillside in the darkness 
when he heard the sound. For a brief instant he thought an 
owl had made it. Then he started to run. 

“Jack!” Annie’s scream was audible before he reached 
the house. “Help |” 

He took the steps in a leap and burst into the hall, 
Snatching the rifle from behind the door. There was a new 
sound now—a steady banging. The house shook. 

“Jaaack!” 

Just as he reached the living room, the place seemed to 
disintegrate. Windows shattered, cracks opened in plaster 
walls, crockery poured to the floor, the chandelier twisted 
and crashed before him. The lights went out 


“Jack! Over here!” 

Campbell clicked on the flashlight and shot the beam 
around the room. Annie was on her back on the floor, trying 
to crawl, dragging the cast, digging her fingernails into the 
floor. Behind her the couch began to slide toward the rear 
wall as the whole room tilted crazily. Something was 
battering the stilts that supported the house 1 He could hear 
wood splintering. 

“Hang on!” he yelled, lurching forward, dropping the 
rifle. The wall suddenly disappeared, and the couch 
vanished into the foam. He heard the back porch collapse. 
The floor rose steadily at his end and dropped at Annie's. 
Churning water entered the room. 

“I can't move!" Annie wailed, unable to control her slide 
toward the sea. 

He groped his way down the _ slippery, sloping 
floorboards. 

“Jack!" 

It seemed to him that behind her he glimpsed the horror 
—red porcine eyes, white markings on infinite blackness, 
jaws opening like the scoop of a steam shovel. Desperately 
he flashed the light around and saw the netting that hung as 
a decoration on a wall. He seized and threw it. 

“Grab it, Annie! Grab!" 

“I've got it!" 

“Hang on. I'll pull." 

“Hurry!", 

He struggled with her weight, augmented by the slope 
of the room. He pulled, dropping the light, which continued 
to shine on the floor. At last, he drew his sister to safety. 


Flashlights moved hastily in the back of the house. 
Annie lay unconscious on the kitchen table. A voice, Mrs. 
Pollack's, cried, “Need a tourniquet. Use a dish towel. Quick! 
Shell bleed to death. There. Call the hospital. Ambulance... 


What happened? Did a beam fall? Those marks! Teeth! 
They've got to have been made by teeth!” 

The leg contained by the cast had been smashed 
beyond repair, Campbell suspected as he turned away. They 
loaded Annie into the ambulance, and Campbell returned to 
what remained of the living room. “You win!" he cried into 
the night. "I'm coming. I'm coming to get you. I'm coming, 
you filthy bastard, /’m coming!” 


PART 5 





THE HUNT 


CHAPTER 21 


Propped up in her hospital bed, Annie appeared weak 
but determined. There was a hollow place where her leg 
should have been. The doctor had said she would have died 
if they hadn’t amputated. The nursing sister tried to put a 
pillow there until Annie’s psyche absorbed the loss, but the 
girl refused the palliative. 

She said, “I won’t let you hang around here because of 
me. | want you to go—l insist! It’s something that you have 
to do, and that’s all there is to it!” 

He’d been wrong, he realized, to have expected her to 
discourage him. Both knew that he would have undertaken 
the expedition no matter what she said, but he had been 
prepared to wait a few days if Annie wanted him to stay. As it 
was, she seemed as eager to get the voyage over with as he. 
Nonetheless, he felt forced to ask, “Are you sure you'll be all 
right, honey?” 

“It's you I’m worried about. You get back safely, hear? Ill 
be fine. The sisters will take good care of me, and Mrs. 
Pollack will be here, too.” She smiled faintly at the woman 
who sat across the room. “She's like a mother.” 

“Don't forget me!” Paul said, smiling uncertainly 
beneath the mustache. "I'll be here, too!’ He avoided Jack's 
scrutiny. 

Annie said sharply, “Paul, if you cop out on this, I'll never 
speak to you again. | mean it. | want you to go with 
Campbell. He needs you. | don't.” She stifled a sob. 

A nursing nun came in. “Better go now ” she said. “Our 
little patient needs her rest.” 


The problem was finding a crew. Paul and he could not 
handle things alone, and the villagers had suddenly become 
very busy. Later that day Rachel boarded the Bumpo, Umilak 
in tow. 

“| went to see Annie at the hospital,” she said, “but she 
was asleep. Oh, Jack, what a terrible thing to happen. Poor 
Annie! And losing the leg above the knee makes it harder to 
use an artificial limb.” Rachel stared hard at Paul with her 
keen blue eyes. “You'll stick around?” 

“Sure | will. To the end,” Paul muttered. He was plainly 
terrified about the voyage. 

“What next?” Rachel asked Campbell with a frown. 

“A crew,” he said. “I’ve offered good wages, but no 
takers yet. They don't want to tangle with the whale.” 

Rachel said quickly, “Jack, Umilak and | have a 
proposition. I’m sure | can handle whatever Annie did on the 
trip up, and Umilak’s as experienced a sailor as Gus was. If 
we went with you, you’d have the same complement as you 
had before." 

“Out of the question,” Campbell muttered. 

“Why? You can’t find others—don’t kid your-, self. No 
one’s going to truck with that whale, no matter what you 
offer to pay. If you want the beast—and | know you do—you 
have to take us " 

“No! I’m not about to let you risk your life too " 

“You won't have to—/f you'll listen to what I’ve got to 
say. Your idea is to set forth bravely, gallant skipper that you 
are, and slay the sea dragon, right? May | ask how?" 

“Shoot it," he said tersely. “That's the best way to kill 
things. Sooner or later it’ll expose itself. It has to. | have a 
powerful rifle, and I’m good with it. And I’m also taking 
dynamite, in case | get close enough to use it.” 

“| see. What happens when the whale rams you from 
below?” 

“I'll keep the goddam thing away from the ship with 
depth charges." 


“Depth charges?" she asked, a surprised look at her 
smooth face. 

“They're not actually depth charges—they’re hand 
grenades. Swain dug up a box left over from some kind of 
civil defense setup. They won’t be powerful enough to really 
hurt the whale, except by a direct hit, but at least they 
ought to keep it away. My plan is to throw one whenever it 
swims too close,” Campbell said. 

“| see. That might work during the day, when you can 
see the fin, but what'll you do at night?” “We'll have to find 
safe anchorage.” 

“And if you can't?” 

“Damn it, Rachel, | haven't had time to think about a// 
the details yet,” he shouted. 

“Please, Jack, listen to my proposition. Neither Umilak 
nor | want to see the whale destroyed— even if you could do 
it. For Umilak and his people that would be an evil omen— 
you know, they believe Nickfin brings good luck.” Rachel 
glanced at the Indian, who, nodded, dark face set. “And you 
already know how | feel about slaughtering the whale. It'd 
be a senseless .. .” Campbell started to speak, but she 
raised her hand. “Look, darling, | know you have every 
reason to want to kill the whale, after everything it's done, 
but what would that accomplish? It won't help Annie, and it 
won't bring Gus back to life.” 

“No, of course not. But...” 

“It’s only an animal, Jack. If you want to prove you're 
superior to it, why not do that with humanity? You could 
save the village and the whale and yourself.” 

“Exactly what do you have in mind?” 

“Simply this: We’ll put to sea but do nothing to provoke 
the whale. We can use my hydrophone to keep track of it. If 
it attacks, | agree that we have to defend ourselves, but 
that's all. We'll let the whale follow us. It may be curious 
enough to do just that to find out what we're up to. We'll 
lead it far away from here. Umilak knows of a deserted cove 


on the northern shore of this island. We'll abandon the boat. 
If the whale wants to destroy her, you’ll have to let it. If it 
doesn’t, the boat is yours and the animal’s gone forever. 
Either way, South Harbour is safe. Your boat is old and not, 
that valuable. Even if you lose her, you'll be getting 
something else, something that might serve you better in 
the long run.” < 

“What?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Me,” she said soberly. 

He thought of his unreasoning hatred for the whale. 
“And if | say no?” 

“Well... you might lose everything.” 

He remained silent 

“Anyway, you couldn’t have said no,” she said with a shy 
little smile. “In the first place, where would you find a crew? 
In the second, you need my hydrophone to locate the whale 
at night. And finally, | wouldn't have let you.” 


South Harbour had changed once more toward Jack 
Campbell since he was about to sail out and rid them of the 
whale—or the other way round. Kids followed him 
everywhere; people smiled on the _ street; long, lean 
Chapman almost took him by force to buy him a beer. 
Robichaud’s boatyard provisioned and fueled the boat free, 
as a gift from the town. Extra fuel lay in drums stowed 
securely in the Bumpo’s hold. 

These gifts weren’t exactly the result of generosity, 
Campbell realized during conversation with Mayor Smith 
that afternoon. “Why the extra fuel?” he asked. 

“Well, in case your voyage takes you a great distance 
“You hope .” 

Smith ignored that. “By the way, you're news. Reporters 
and TV crews are flying in at dawn by helicopter. Man 
against whale—it's a natural. They love it. They'll love it 
even better if you get killed.'' Smith smiled. “But you won't, 


I'm sure. | understand the new plan is to lead the whale 
away without harming it, if possible.” 

“That's right,” Campbell said, glancing away. “Even 
better from the standpoint of publicity. Makes us all look 
good—that is, ecologically aware—especially in view of 
what's happened. We have Christian hearts; we practice 
forgiveness, as Jesus commanded. It's damn good. They'll 
eat it up.” 

“| hope so.” 

“You'll pardon my saying this, but your expedition will 
put South Harbour on the map, where it belongs. We’ll have 
tourists now—they'll hear of us as the place the whale 
attacked, and you'll be the knight in shining armor who 
came to our rescue. Maybe | can get the town council to put 
up a statue of you in the square.” Smith laughed and 
Slapped Campbell lightly on the shoulder. “You'll cooperate 
with the press, won't you?” “Sure,” Jack said. 

‘And tell them that the provisioning was, as you 
Americans Say, a free gift?” 

"I'll tell them.” 

“Listen, Campbell, nobody wants to see you hurt, so 
don't take chances. Okay?” 

"I'll try. But if something does happen, will you give me 
your word that you'll help Annie get back to the States? | 
don't mean money. She'll have enough.” 

Smith replied earnestly, -without a trace of pretense, “| 
promise, Captain. Bon voyage. No, that's premature. I'll be 
there to see you off.” 


Early that evening he said good-bye to Annie at the 
hospital. His sister looked awful. She had black rings around 
her eyes, and her hand reached out continually to touch the 
missing leg. 

“You know what | want, don't you?” she said in, a 
whisper, even though they were alone. 


“| do.” 

She had already told him several times, but she 
repeated it once more: “Most of all, | want you to come back 
alive. So please be careful.” 

“Count on it,” he assured her. 

“It must be the Scottish blood, but | want vengeance, 
Jack. | don't give a shit if it's a whale, intelligent, an 
endangered species, or whatever. | need to know that 
terrible beast is dead. | live for that.” 

“Come on. You live for more. There's Paul. . .” 

“You think Paul wants a one-legged woman? He doesn’t. 
The first chance he has, he'll skip. 

You'll see. But | don’t care. | just want that whale 
finished off for good, and the more it suffers, the better. The 
fucking whale...” 

A nun appeared, looking anxiously at Annie’s gray face. 
‘Time for a sedative, my dear.” To Campbell she said, “She’s 
still in shock. Best to let her sleep.” 

“Okay,” he agreed. “Good-bye, Annie.” He bent over and 
kissed her foreheads 

Annie put the pill in her mouth and gulped some water. 
“Good-bye. You won’t forget what | told you, Campbell?” 

“| wont forget” 


He barely slept, although Rachel did, pressed against 
him in the bunk. He could hear Paul snoring in the cabin 
below. Umilak would arrive early in the morning, and then .. 


Campbell had a plan, though a lot could happen to 
change it. Lead the whale away, yes. But when they reached 
a safely distant shore he would put Rachel and Umilak on 
land—at gunpoint if he had to. Then he would kill that 
whale. How, he didn’t know—outmaneuver it, outthink it, 
ram it, shoot it, harpoon it with Novak’s gun, hit it over the 


head with a boom, strangle it in a net—but one way or 
another, the whale must die. 


Shouting and waving, a thousand people—the whole 
town—waited on the quay to see them off. Overhead a news 
helicopter buzzed like a dragon-fly. 

From the deck Campbell watched the crowd. Umilak had 
boarded the vessel and gone below to the front cabin to 
stow his gear. But where was Paul? He must have slipped out 
at dawn, when Jack finally, if fitfully, slept. Campbell had 
searched his cabin quickly. Some of Paul’s things seemed to 
be missing. 

The press arrived on the dock, with Smith leading them. 
“Permission 'to board?” the mayor asked jovially, eyeglasses 
hashing in the sunlight. 

“Mind if | talk from here?” Campbell replied. 

“We can’t come on?” somebody shouted. 

“We're about to get under way.” 

A woman reporter called out, “Excuse me, Captain, can 
you tell us about the great killer-whale hunt?” 

“We’re going after it.” 

“You expect to lead the whale away from here?” 

“We hope so,” jack said, leaning against the 
wheelhouse. 

“Your brother-in-law is with you?” 

“| don’t have a brother-in-law.” 

“Your sister’s fianc6 then?” 

“They’re not engaged. Have you seen Paul?” he asked 
Smith. But the mayor shook his head. 

“How did it all begin, this grudge fight between you and 


the whale?” ... “Are whales a symbol to you?” .. . “Do you 
believe whales should be protected by _ international 
agreement?” ... “Are you bitter because your sister lost a 


leg?” ... “Do you believe the whale killed your friend Gus 


Novak?” ... "Why do you want to save South Harbour?” 

. "Is this the most ferocious killer whale you’ve ever 
encountered?” ... "Why is it called Nickfin?” ... “Did the 
whale save a man?” ... “Do you and Miss Bedford plan to be 
married?” ... “Could you stand over there for a picture?” ... 
“Don’t you have a captain’s hat?” ... “Aren’t you taking a 
terrible risk?” ... “Are you frightened?” ... “Is Miss Bedford 
frightened?” ... “Is the Indian actually a chief?” .. . “Are you 
covered by insurance?” ... “Did the whale really kill a 
Shark?” .. . “Were you after a great white shark, to begin 
with?” ... “What are your hopes for success?” .. . “What will 
you do if you fail?” ... “Do you havea will?”... 

They left no time for answers—not that Campbell would 
have been willing to give them. He heard someone speaking 
into a tape recorder: “Despite every warning, Captain Jack 
Campbell and his fiancee, along with Mr. Paul Sutro, of 
Miami, and a colorful Indian chief, Umilak, are about to set 
forth in search of a killer whale named, wonderfully, Nickfin, 
which has devastated this Newfoundland village. The 
townspeople have come to say good-bye to the expedition. 
Perhaps two thousand persons are here, gratefully waving 
banners and flags. | have at my side the mayor of South 
Harbour, Robert Smith. Mayor Smith has a few words.” 

Smith said, “Campbell is a fine man. If anybody can get 
that whale, he can. We’re sure he'll succeed. Not that we 
have anything to say in the matter/ We’ve urged him to 
desist because the whale’s dangerous, but he refuses. All we 
can do now is hope that he and his shipmates survive.” 

Swain shouldered his way through the crowd and tapped 
Smith on the arm. The two moved aside and conferred 
quietly, then went aboard the Bumpo. Smith said, sounding 
a little flustered, “We've located your friend Paul.” 

“Where is he?” Campbell asked quickly. 

“Headed toward St. John’s. He took the bus this 
morning.” 


“Jesus! So the son of a bitch skipped out.” He added, 
almost accusingly, “I thought you folks were bound and 
determined to make us leave by sear 

Swain seemed embarrassed. “We were. Somebody 
must’ve slipped up with Sutro.” 

“Well, where does that leave us?” Smith asked. 

“Shorthanded,” Campbell answered. “Il need one more. 
There won't be enough of us to stand watches. | already 
scoured the village without luck. Any candidates?” 

Smith turned to Swain and mouthed a three-syllable 
name. The constable grinned briefly and nodded. 


Fifteen minutes later Swain brought Robichaud to 
Smith’s office. “Good morning, Pierre. How very nice to see 
you |” the mayor said with exaggerated cordiality. “You 
heard about the American kid?” 

Robichaud responded warily: “Yes. He decided to sample 
the pleasures of Sin John's. Can't say | blame him." 

“But he'll miss the expedition! Isn't that a shame? The 
boy's a fool—that's all there is to it. Fd join Campbell like a 
shot if | were that good a sailor. | wouldn't miss it for 
anything. Would you, Al?" 

“Not on your life," the beefy man agreed.. 

“But Al's not that good a sailor, either. Besides, we're 
needed here." 

“Of course it does sound exciting. But me, | wouldn't be 
interested," said Robichaud casually. 

“You wouldn’t? Did you hear that, Al? Surely our friend 
isn't aware of all the advantages such an expedition could 
provide. Pierre, think of what your fame as an intrepid hunter 
and savior of our village would do for your boatyard; 
business would boom. And how disastrous it would be for 
business if word got out that you're a coward, that you left 
our hero Campbell in the lurch after promising to take 
Sutro's place on the voyage—" 


“But surely Robichaud cut in, “I... Really, | can't 
imagine how such an unfortunate misunderstanding can 
have arisen. Like you, | have responsibilities here. My yard. . 

“As | was saying," Smith went on, “think how humiliating 
it would be to have your weakness and treachery broadcast 
through the island, all of Canada, perhaps the entire world! 
Why, people would let their boats sink rather than bring 
them to you!" 

Robichaud turned white. “You would not perpetrate such 
indignities against my name, would you?” He recovered his 
poise. “Of course, rumors might also leak out about how the 
entire village was nearly goaded into brutality against its 
local hero. | wonder how it would look if the press found out 
who masterminded the riot, about how the local mayor and 
constable became temporarily blind, deaf, and dumb... /' 

Smith studied Robichaud for a moment, a hard gleam in 
his eye. Then in a clipped voice he answered, “That would 
be regrettable, of course. But since the world has already 
heard of our beneficent role in providing for Campbell's trip 
and will have seen on television that the American and 
myself are on the friendliest of terms, | don’t think | have to 
be overly concerned. Do you, Al?” “Nope,” Swain answered. 
“Truth’Il be there on the telly and in the papers.” 

Robichaud exploded, "Why you filthy bastards! | will not 
stand for this.” He raised his fists, but Swain took a step 
forward, and the Frenchman dropped his hands to his sides, 
nervously clenching and unclenching them. 

Smith said through a tight mouth, “All right, you slimy 
son of a bitch. l’ve had enough of this crap! You’ll go out 
with Campbell if you value those balls you’ve been 
brandishing all over town. Think | don’t know you’ve been 
screwing my wife? Did you seriously believe I’d put up with 
it forever? There’s a lot more | Know, too. How broad-minded 
do you think the other guys would be if they knew you'd 
been laying their wives? Those guys can be pretty violent. | 
know all about you, Pierre. . . Smith sat back in his chair, his 


anger subsiding as he saw the way his words had - affected 
Robichaud. All in .all, things hadn’t worked out badly. 

_ Robichaud looked as though he’d been kneed in the 
groin. “You wouldn’t .. he said weakly. 

“Tell? Oh, yes, we would! And that would be the last 
straw. People in these parts aren’t too fond of Frenchies—you 
know that. Your little cracks about the Newfies—they’ve 
been heard. And that fiasco of a whale hunt you organized— 
well, they haven’t gotten around -to blaming you yet, but 
they might, with a little encouragement. You want to be 
liked, don’t you, Pierre?” 

“Who doesn’t?” Robichaud whispered. 

Smith sat up. “But you want it more than most. Suppose, 
Robichaud, that you were seriously disliked by the whole 
town. Suppose they treated you like they did the American 
before he decided to sail? You wouldn’t like that, would you? 
Why, you'd have to leave.” 

“Leave! Who would buy my boatyard? l’d be .ruined. 
Where would | go?” Robichaud shouted. 

‘That’s your business,” Smith said coldly. “All in all, | 
think your best choice is the sea. Campbell is waiting. He 
Sails in an hour.” 


The engine roared to life, lines were cast off, and the 
Bumpo, flying American and Canadian flags, headed for the 
outer bay amid the cheers of the crowd and the thuds of the 
helicopter overhead. Robichaud and Campbell stood side by 
side on deck, staring grimly at the crowd that waved them 
off. 


CHAPTER 22 


Not far beyond the outer breakwater, in the rocky shore, 
there existed a grotto which only the Indians had ever seen. 
It had been there through thousands upon thousands of 
tidal changes. Light bounced off bottom rock and flashed 
into the underwater cave, illuminating it dimly. On the 
surface the whale slept 

The cave resounded with undersea vibrations that grew 
louder and louder. The whale stirred, responding to the 
propeller beats. There must have been’ something 
distinctive about the rhythm, for, as if in response, the beast 
emitted a series of sonarlike bursts that echoed and died. 
The orca submerged, passed through a window of water, 
and slid into the open sea. 


The water was rough as they cruised slowly outside the 
harbor. Strangely, there was no sign of the whale. 

“I don't get it,” Campbell said to Rachel. "The goddam 
thing was never out of sight until now when we want it.” He 
watched the helicopter re- 

turn to the mainland; it had followed for some time for 
camera shots of the chase. But news was action, and so far 
there hadn't been any. Now they were alone. “Where can it 
be?" 

“Could it have given up and gone away?” she wondered. 

“That doesn't seem likely. No, my hunch is that it's down 
there but not showing itself, for some reason. Rachel, rig up 
the hydrophone, will you?” 

They trailed the hydrophone mike in the water well 
behind the boat to reduce the engine noise that would be 
picked up. Rachel listened in the main cabin. “Nothing,” she 
reported. 


They sailed south, past Calm Cove, still without a 
sighting. Campbell muttered, “Where is it?” 

“Well,” Robichaud said hastily, “we've done our duty. 
Let's go back now." 

“We go on.” Jack eyed Pierre fiercely. “You're supposed to 
be in the lookout.” 

When Umilak’s turn at the wheel came, Campbell went 
to the bow and removed the canvas cover from the heavy 
old harpoon gun. Bronze parts gleamed in the sunlight— 
another remainder of Gus, who had never left anything 
unpolished. Jack swung the gun back and forth in its circular 
mounting, aimed, and pulled the trigger. He repeated to 
himself Novak's instructions on placing the cartridges. One 
went into the base of the gun; detonated, it would propel 
the five-foot harpoon shaft like a bullet. Another charge was 
placed in the head of the harpoon; when the harpoon 
reached the whale, it would explode there, causing the head 
to open like a toggle bolt inside the animal’s body, 
anchoring it. The harpoon was attached to a pile of rope that 
led to the winch. Everything seemed in perfect order. 

Rachel observed him, blond hair flying in the breeze. 
“Now what?” she wanted to know. “Why the harpoon?” 

“In case | have to use it,” he snapped. 

“But don’t forget .. .” She stopped, as though realizing 
that objections would be useless, at least at this stage. 

In the main cabin Campbell unlimbered a small arsenal: 
several metal containers filled with hand grenades, a box of 
dynamite sticks with special enclosed fuses for underwater 
use, two pistols, a shotgun, his Magnum .44, and boxes of 
ammunition. With oil, clothes, and ramrods, he began 
cleaning and loading the weapons. Rachel, watching 
everything, said, “Our objectives are peaceful, remember?” 

“Sure,” Jack said absently. He glanced at his watch. 
“Turn up the amplifier, will you?” 

She did, returning to his side. “Well, why all the 
weapons? The hand grenades | understand, but the rest of it 


“In case.” 

“Is that all you ever say—In case'?” she retorted with 
anger. "Jack, | will not let you butcher that animal .. .” 

A faint ping sounded from the amplifier attached to the 
mike. “There it is, right on schedule,” Campbell said. 

“Is this where you expected to find it?” Rachel asked, 
surprised. He nodded. “Why here?" 

“Because this is where we killed its mate; The whale's 
got a sense of drama, don't you think? It wants to start the 
last act in the same place.” 

They went out on deck, Campbell with binoculars. He 
found the notched fin about a quarter-mile ahead of them. 
Robichaud had missed it completely. It sliced through the 
water toward them rapidly. “Fin ahead |” Robichaud's voice 
rang out, after the fact. 

“Stand by to repel attack," Campbell roared. 

The whale surged at about thirty knots—three times 
their soeed—quickly closing the distance. Inexplicably, it 
began to circle, well out of effective rifle-range. Campbell 
raised the large rifle to his shoulder, hoping for a shot. He 
squeezed off a bullet. 

“Jack!” Rachel yelled. “The deal was that we don't start 
anything if it doesn’t.” 

“| hope you win the Nobel Peace Prize," he snorted, 
sighting along the barrel. He fired again, sending up a spout 
of water. 

“This wasn’t our agreement!" she shouted. 

“You want the goddam thing to come closer?” As if in 
response, the whale dove. 

“For God’s sake, before you try to kill it, find out what it 
wants!” 

“All right, slow engines " he called to Umilak in the 
wheelhouse. 

The Indian complied. The Bumpo slowed to a crawl. 


“Steady as you go.” Campbell waited, gun in hand. 
Minutes passed, but still there was no sight of the fin. It was 
as though the whale had disappeared from the sea. Maybe it 
had ...maybe a lucky shot... Nol It was unharmed, and he 
knew it. How to .., 

Ping. Ping. Ping. 

“Rachel, for God’s sake... .” She ran to the hydrophone, 
donning the headset. 

Thump. The ship wobbled. 

“We hit something!" Robichaud shouted. “But there’s no 
reef here.* 

"The whale!" Campbell shouted back. It surfaced far off 
the port bow and lay eying them. 

Campbell fired twice more, but it was impossible to be 
accurate at that range on a rolling boat. He put down the 
rifle in disgust and went to the main cabin for grenades. On 
deck, he fondled one. 

The whale advanced once more. Campbell waited, just 
as the whale dove, he pulled the pin, counted, threw. The 
metal ball hurtled high over the water, splashed into the 
sea, and exploded. 

The fin retreated. The head, with its red eyes, appeared. 

“Come and get me, you bastard P Campbell yelled into 
the wind. The head rose a little. He reached for the rifle, but 
the whale went down. 

He could hear the orca announce itself through the 
hydrophone, crying out as it charged, but he threw the 
second grenade without being certain of the killer whale's 
exact course. Again there was a thump, but not so hard as 
before. Umilak twisted the wheel, and the boat veered. Off 
their stern, the whale rose, but it faced in the wrong 
direction. Campbell suspected the animal- had lost its 
bearing. He threw a third grenade. 

True to form, the tenacious whale launched another 
attack and closed fast. Campbell waited until he could see 
the powerful shape in the water, then dropped a grenade. It 


landed too close to the boat, which shook from the 
explosion. But the whale had missed them; it appeared to 
starboard, lying low, quiet. What was it thinking? 

“Jesus! Here it comes again! Won’t anything stop it?" 
Campbell roared as the animal bore down on them, fin high, 
head exposed needlessly, as though the creature were 
enraged beyond the point of caution. “Duck!" Campbell 
cried to Rachel and threw two more grenades to stern. The 
ocean churned. 

The whale retreated well out of rifle range, sunlight 
gleaming on its broad back. Campbell waited tensely for a 
new assault, but none came. Minutes turned into an hour or 
more, with no change in their positions, the boat making a 
Slow tight circle and the whale moving around her. Then the 
whale turned, spouted mightily, and began to swim in a 
northwesterly direction, at about the boat’s cruising speed. 

Campbell cried excitedly, “We won that round. We won!" 

“Where now?” Umilak murmured. 

“Why, after it, of course!" 

“How far?” asked Rachel. 

“Anywhere!” he screamed. “Follow the whale!" 


CHAPTER 23 


They had to follow the whale, since it refused further 
combat. But it was never clear which was hunter and which 
prey. 

Campbell told them, “We need established battle 
stations when the whale attacks again. Pierre, you take the 
helm but listen for instructions. I'll take the starboard with 
grenades. Umilak, you stay on the port side with more 
grenades. Remember, there's a five-second count before a 
grenade explodes. If the whale's not close enough to the 
vessel, delay throwing for a couple of seconds. Be sure to 
pull the firing pin and, for God's sake, don't forget to throw. 
Understood?” 

“Understood,” said the Indian, disgust on his dark face. 

Jack turned to Rachel, who was wearing Annie’s 
shipboard clothes. The jeans had been too loose for his 
sister, but they fit Rachel perfectly. He liked the sight of her 
rear. The white shirt with horizontal blue stripes was tight on 
her. He liked that, too. The shirt had been Annie's size... 
Annie... What wouldn't he have given for the sound of her 
guitar? He put the thought of his mutilated sister from his 
mind. "Rachel, you monitor the hydrophone, all right? | 
guess you ought to know how 4o handle the echo sounder 
and the depth sounder, too, in-case /'m busy. Above all, 
none of you should just be lulled into a false sense of 
security. Never give that devil an opening, and never turn 
your back to the sea when you're anywhere near the rail.* 

They tracked the tall black fin as it moved north through 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, off the rocky coast of 
Newfoundland. Calm Cove came and went, then South 
Harbour, invisible from the sea. The whale pushed on 
steadily, north by northeast, never altering speed or course, 
never stopping to rest. 


Finally, in the late afternoon, Robichaud said, with the 
apprehensive expression that was fast becoming 
characteristic, “Campbell, maybe that weird thing doesn’t 
want you any more. Perhaps it’s tired of the whole business, 
like | am. Have you considered that it might be trying to 
escape? It could even be wounded.” 

“It’s not trying to escape. And it's not wounded.” “Are 
you some kind of marine mind reader?” Robichaud asked 
irritably. 

“| suppose it’s possible that it wants to rejoin its pod,” 
Rachel commented. “It could be swimming slowly to pace 
itself for a long trip. As Pierre said, it cou/d be injured. 
Anyway, he’s right about one thing: We don’t know ” 

“You're both wrong,” Campbell said confidently. But he 
called to Umilak, “Idle the engine, will you, Chief?” 

“Chief,” Robichaud mimicked sourly under his breath. 
Umilak obeyed, and the boat lost headway until it drifted in 
the light sea. The fin moved farther and farther away until it 
almost disappeared. 

“It leaves! It leaves!” Robichaud ranted. 

“Wait.” They peered ahead, Campbell through 
binoculars. At last he called, “Here it comes!” 

A small point soon became a fin. In minutes, the whale 
was circling the ship, like a stray dog returned home. Then it 
started out again. 

“Satisfied?” asked Campbell. "If we head back to South 
Harbour, it’ll follow us there, too, and the trouble will start all 
over again ” He regarded the whale angrily; it was a quarter- 
mile ahead, too far for a shot, but still... He picked up the 
rifle, got down on one knee, jammed the sight to his eye, 
and fired, if only to relieve his frustration. As if in answer, 
the creature leaped, its great black-and-white body 
glistening in the air, landing with a stupendous splash. 
Again it leaped and again, as if displaying its awesome 
power. The leaps were all arrow-straight, pointing like a 


compass needle. The beast had changed to a more northerly 
course. The chase continued. 

It was the same at twilight, with the whale swimming 
tirelessly toward the goal only it knew. Robichaud and 
Umilak were on duty again in the wheelhouse and crow’s 
nest, and Jack stood with Rachel in the stern, looking at the 
shadowed coast, where a rocky inlet appeared. “It’s so 
peaceful,” she was saying. “You’d think we were on a 
pleasure cruise.” 

“Well, pleasure isn’t against the rules * he said, putting 
an arm around her waist. 

“Uh-oh. Do you always telegraph your punches?” She 
moved against him. 

“Rachel, let’s go to bed.” 

"| don’t know if | can get my mind off that whale,” she 
said hesitantly. 

Try” 

“Okay” 

They started for his cabin and the bunk that had served 
as the arena for so many conquests. How easy they seemed 
now—and how superficial —compared to Rachel and what 
awaited in the sea. They had just reached the cabin door 
when Umilak yelled hoarsely, “Fin’s gone. No fin!” 

Campbell whirled. “Shit! That thing never lets up. It’s 
coming. | know it. It wants to use the dusk as a screen. 
Rachel, the hydrophone.” He went to the bow, carefully 
scanning the water, then called to Umilak, who stood in the 
crow’s nest, “What do you see?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Hear anything, Rachel?” he shouted. 

From the cabin Rachel answered, “Only the engines” 

“Cut the engines!” 

“Cut the engines?” Robichaud said in a horrified voice. 
“What if we have to make shore in a hurry?” 

“Just cut 'em—dquick!” Campbell ordered. To Rachel he 
cried, “Anything now?” 


“Nothing. Wait a minute. I’ve got something. 

It’s a whale sound, all right. It's heading toward us—and 
fast." 

“Where's it coming from?" 

“Hard to say. Port side, | think. Midships. Dead on.” 

Scooping up a handful of grenades, Campbell ran. Not 
more than fifty yards away, the fin appeared, speeding 
toward them. Campbell waited. Then he threw one, two, 
three grenades into the sea. The whale dropped from sight. 

For a moment Campbell dared hope he had scored a 
direct hit. If so, the animal would soon surface. “Anything on 
the hydrophone?” 

“Nothing now.” 

“Start the engines, Pierre.” 

He stared expectantly into the gloom, but there was 
nothing there, either. 

At last Umilak called, “Fin ahead.” 

Campbell ran to the pilot house. “There's an inlet 
abreast of us,” he told Pierre, “It looks deep and too narrow 
for the goddam thing to do much damage. Let's anchor 
there for the night. We've had enough for one day." 

“Perhaps the whale will leave us," Robichaud said 
hopefully. 

Campbell laughed hollowly. “No. It'll be there in the 
morning, waiting” 

Campbell judged the whale would need its sonar pings 
to find them in the inlet, and the hydrophone would warn 
them of its approach. It seemed safe for the four of them to 
sit down for supper in the main cabin without a watch. 

Robichaud produced a bottle of wine, offered a little to 
the others but keeping most of it for himself. His accent got 
thicker by the glass. “How much farther?” he asked 
Campbell. “We have traveled a stretch already. A day out 
means a day back, as the Newfies would say, goddam them. 
Why | chose to settle in this fucking place | should ask the 


saints of my mother, rest her soul. How much fuel do we 
have?” 

“Enough for a week.” 

“Or fresh food. We'll run out of that,*’ said Robichaud. 

“There are plenty of staples. You can always eat fish if 
you don't like our menu. With a little luck, well have whale 
meat.” He smiled sardonically. 

Rachel didn't laugh. “That's not funny.” 

“Sorry, baby." He patted her hand. 

“You weren't trying to hit the whale with the rifle shots, 
were you?” Rachel asked. “It was so far off. I'd hoped you 
were letting off steam, but I'm starting to wonder. Were you 
hoping to wound or kill it?” 

“No,” he lied. 

“AS soon as we reach a port, we leave the ship to the 
whale,” Rachel reminded him. 

“Right.” 

“According to the charts, that ought to be tomorrow, 
somewhere on the northern coast of Newfoundland, after 
we've passed the Strait of Belle Isle.” 

“Looks like that's where the whale is heading.” 

“Jack, you wi// abandon the chase, won't you?” 

“Sure.” But his intention remained the same— to put 
Rachel and Umilak on land and continue. Up to this point, 
Rachel and Umilak had been vital, but he could do without 
them now. He would force Robichaud to stay, if he had to tie 
him up. 

Umilak's watchful eyes stared at Campbell. “When you 
threw the grenade, you meant to kill the whale. | saw.” 

“| was trying to keep it from ramming the boat. Should | 
have used pillows?” 

“Not funny,” said the Indian. 

Robichaud had gone to the cabin he shared with Umilak 
and returned with a bottle of cognac. He poured hookers, the 
largest for himself, lifted his glass, and said loudly, “I will kill 
the monster, and then we can go home.” 


“| thought you were terrified of it,” Campbell said. 

“Me? I'm more worried about what the Newfies will do to 
my boatyard. Le monstre doesn't frighten me at all. | will 
take care of it.” 

“Oh? How?” 

“How? What is the most destructive weapon we have on 
board?” 

“Dynamite.” 

“Very well, then. | shall destroy it with dynamite.” 

Campbell reached for Robichaud's bottle and poured 
another glass. “How do you propose to do that, Pierre?” 

“| shall find a way,” Robichaud said. “Could the whale be 
made to eat the dynamite? Perhaps if we flavored it with 
seal meat. . .” 

“That’s a thought,” said Campbell. 

“Or | shall take the skiff,” Pierre told them, “carrying the 
dynamite. You say there’s a special fuse so that the 
dynamite can be exploded underwater? Bien, Robichaud 
rows to the whale. Perhaps it sleeps. Perhaps it merely 
watches, amazed at Robichaud’s daring. Gently, Robichaud 
lowers the dynamite. He ties it to a life preserver. Then he 
lights the fuse and rows off quickly. Foolish whale! It swims 
to see what present M. Robichaud has left for it, while 
Robichaud escapes to safety. The whale cannot understand 
what this package contains or why anyone should have been 
So brave as to leave it. The whale nudges the dynamite with 
its nose, wonders what Robichaud meant by it, and voila | 
The dynamite explodes | The creature is dead. Pierre 
Robichaud has killed it!” 

Campbell laughed, Rachel giggled, and even; Umilak 
smiled. The French-Canadian looked at them with reproach. 
“And what is so amusing?” 

“You really believe the whale would buy that?” Campbell 
asked. “You think that thing would let you come so close?" 

The hydrophone sounded faintly. 


Robichaud jumped to his feet, striking the table and 
upsetting his glass. “Merde!” he cried. 

“Stations,” Campbell ordered, rising at the same time. 
“Umilak, haul in the forward anchor. Robichaud, get the 
stern. Then both of you stand by with grenades. Rachel, take 
starboard. Til start the engine in case we have to get out of 
here. | think the goddam thing's just checking to make sure 
we're still here, but if it wants to fight, we'd better get back 
out to sea, where we can maneuver.* 

If the hydrophone sounded, Campbell would be able to 
hear it through the interior window between the main cabin 
and the pilothouse. But there was only silence. Either the 
whale was satisfied and had returned to the sea, or it was 
quietly reconnoitering the cove, hoping to take them by 
surprise. The night was very dark; even with the searchlight, 
he could see only empty water, gently lapping. His tension 
grew. 

Then another sound broke the silence, as faint as before. 
The whale was nearby, but keeping out of range of the 
vessel. 

Campbell shouted, “I heard it | Look close to the boat.” 
Jesus! he thought. What a war of nerves. He wondered if the 
whale felt as anxious as he. It knew that they could defend 
themselves. And it must experience frustration in not being 
able to destroy the boat, any more than Campbell could 
destroy the beast. 

The hands of the clock moved slowly as the boat lay in 
the water, propeller turning only enough to keep it in place 
in the mild current. The whale sound came again, this time a 
little louder, as though the orca were inching nearer. 

Campbell cried hoarsely, “It may be coming in. Don't 
move. We'll teach it a lesson.” He was planning carefully, 
trying to second-guess the animal. Jesus, did the whale's 
mind work that way, too? Probably, he thought. The orca 
was a hunter, a killer; it would attack its prey with all the 
stealth of a tiger and the cunning of a man. Well, he'd be 


ready. The rifle was loaded, within easy reach. For once he 
might get a good shot at the beast In the calm sea, the boat 
was a Stable platform. The whale, he surmised, would 
surface for one last look; seeing that nothing moved, would 
approach. Just before it dove, he'd let the thing have it 
between the eyes. That would be that Rachel would scream 
bloody murder, but the long hunt would be over. 

Ping. 

It was coming closer. 

Ping. Ping. 

Campbell stepped on the deck, one hand on the rifle, 
the other on the spotlight. Christ, where was it? He stood 
perfectly still, watching, listening. Goddam whale, he 
breathed. Come on! Say your prayers, old Nickfin. Give me 
Just one shot. Just one. Oh shit, where are you? 

Ping. Ping. Ping. 

He wanted to scream, do anything to relieve the tension. 
Nothing moved. Then in the dark water he spotted what 
looked like a sharp point The tip of the fin? Yes, he thought 
so. How slowly it advanced. It was getting larger. Yes, the 
whale moved gingerly toward the stem. He took the rifle off 
safety. Wait! he told himself, aiming the searchlight. Not yet. 
Wait. Come on. His finger tightened on the switch. Come on. 

From the stern came a scream, followed by a hoarse 
shout and a crash. The whale vanished in a swirl of sea. 
Campbell ran aft. Robichaud, looking dazed and reeking of 
brandy, leaned preciously against the dinghy. Rachel held 
the fuse she had ripped from the bundle of dynamite sticks 
standing on deck. 

“The fool!" she screamed. “He'd lit the fuse. He’d lit the 
fusel He would have blown us out of the seal” 


It was there in the morning, its tail rising like a mythical 
black sail, harbinger of bad news. It lay quietly in the water 
as they approached, and Campbell had the absurd hope that 


the enemy had died during the night from exhaustion and 
would belly up. But it was not to be. Behind the tail water 
churned, and the great engine of an animal began to beat 
northward once more. 

“Here we go again,” Campbell sighed despondently. 

They followed the rocky shore. Once, during the 
morning, they passed a cruise ship that evidently explored 
the picturesque inlets that abounded with flora and fauna. 
Passengers crowded the rail, arms waving, cameras clicking, 
before the vessels diverged. Campbell had to smile. What a 
curious sight they must have made: a grubby old tuna boat, 
doggedly pursuing a fast-moving whale. 

Toward noon, Umilak called from the lookout, “He 
jumps.” 

Perhaps it was the crystalline air, but the whale seemed 
even larger than before, rising from the water in a veil of 
mist. Compared to it, the killer whales at Seaquarium were 
puny. Once more the mighty leaps were in a straight line. 

In the pilothouse, Campbell moved the wheel. A curve 
appeared in the boat’s wake. He watched the distant fin. 
“North by north-northeast now. Where does that lead us?” 

Rachel checked the chart. “We’re about halfway up the 
Strait of Belle Isle now. It’s heading right for the isthmus. If it 
stays on this course, it will skirt the coast of Labrador to 
Baffin Island. How far is that? | can’t read a chart very well.” 
“About seven hundred fifty miles. That’s quite a trip—too far 
even for the likes of old Nickfin. | wonder where else it might 
be heading.” 

“Another possibility is that it could bend around the 
northern tip of Newfoundland. There are a couple of fishing 
villages off—oh, get this—Ha Ha Bay | That might be a good 
place to abandon the boat.” 

But the whale failed to oblige. By the end of the second 
day they had cleared the strait; instead of following the 
contour of the island, the whale went out to sea. Nightfall 
found them far from land, with the whale occasionally visible 


under the moon, moving due north. There was no need to 
see it, though, to follow the undeviating course. 

Leaving Rachel at the wheel, he took a pencil and 
parallel rule, put careful dots on the chart, drew a light line, 
and extended it. “Guess where well end up if the whale 
sticks to its present heading?” 

“Where?” she asked. 

“The North Pole." 


CHAPTER 24 


Tho whale plowed on in the silvery night. 

Jack and Rachel remained in the wheelhouse, faces 
reflecting the green light from the instruments in the 
darkened cabin. The radar swiveled above, but no vessel 
appeared on the screen. They were alone on the deep, 
except for the presence before them. 

Now and then, as if by ritual, the whale announced itself 
with a cry that sounded clearly through the hydrophone. 

"It's keeping its distance,” Campbell observed-"! don't 
think there'll be any more attacks on th» boat, at least until 
the whale gets where its going—wherever the hell that Is. Do 
you think it Knows were tuned in on it?" 

"No. It’s using its own directional finder Jack 

"What? he asked moodily. The lines on his face were 
Sharp In the green light. 

"There's something | want to say. | know that you don’t 
have any intention of leaving the Bumpo and the whale. | 
guess | understand why you have to see this thing through 
to the end, and I’m sure you've figured out a way to get me 
to safety if it comes to that. What Im trying to Say is this: I'll 
go along with you—at least up to a point. | realize how 
important this crazy chase is to you. |... guess your ego is 
all tied up in it. You promised me you wouldn’t hurt the 
whale except in self-defense, but | don’t believe you any 
more, Jack. You intend to kill that creature if you have the 
chance, and you don’t care how long it takes you, either. It’s 
more than just revenge— it’s a quest!" 

“Go on." 

"It’s as though everything you’ve wanted in life, 
everything you've suffered, is bound up in that whale.” 

“Why would | have to kill it then?” he asked dully. 


"To set yourself free. You see the whale as the evil in 
yourself. By killing the whale, you conquer the evil. Does 
that make any sense?” 

“It might—/f | planned to kill it," he said, digging his 
nails into his palm. 

"You do," Rachel said in a determined voice. “Look, 
wouldn’t it be enough to understand what you're trying to 
accomplish, without actually having to go through with it?" 

“No,” he said. He’d finally given himself away. Well, 
Rachel would have found out anyway, when he left her 
ashore. 

She shook her head. “It doesn't matter. The others will 
make you turn back." 

“Not a chance, Rachel. But why are you here? | can’t see 
what's in it for you besides danger— and | know you’re not 
after that!" 

“Il care about you, that’s why." 

“| wish you wouldn’t say that." he said softly. 

“Why? Aren’t you worth it?" 

“No, frankly." 

“Il think you are. Jack, | want you to come live with me." 

“What?" 

“| don’t see how | can make it any clearer." 

He paused, then asked, “Rachel, how long would | last in 
your group? What would | do? You want a guy who runs a 
gas station, or something like that, while you teach at the 
university?" 

“Why not, if that’s what you want to do? | don’t give a 
damn what you do for a living. Collect garbage, stay home 
for all | care. Just so we can be together in bed. That’s what 
really matters to me." 

“What about children?" 

“If it happens, sure. Don’t worry. I’m not talking about 
marriage—that's up to you. Don’t you understand? | love 
you, Jack." 


He took a long moment to answer. “You shouldn’t count 
on me. | have a lousy track record." 

“I'll take my chances," 

He shifted awkwardly on his perch. “I don't know what’ll 
happen to me." 

A sound floated softly from the hydrophone. 

“The whale ...” 

“Who knows? | may not make it. You can’t count on me, 
Rachel.” 

“You know the whale might kill you and yet you still 
want to go on?” 

“| have to,” he said. 


Dawn before sunrise. Gray-fingered dawn, like death. 
Campbell had spent the night in the wheel-house. Far ahead 
he could see the fin materialize, still moving steadily, never 
departing from its track. Damn beast must be on automatic 
pilot, must swim in its sleep, he thought. 

Even with the heater on, the wheelhouse was cold. He 
rubbed his hands restlessly, yawned, and sat straight up. As 
though it had waited until daylight so that its pursuers could 
see the maneuver, the whale made its triple jump and set 
out on another new course. Inspecting his chart, Campbell 
saw that the whale was following the contour of the 
Labrador coast. 

Where did the goddam thing intend to go? Jack had 
begun to envision a battleground of the whale’s own 
choosing. Probably a deep-water cove, remote from human 
habitation. The cove would be large enough to permit the 
whale to maneuver and charge but small enough to inhibit 
the clumsy craft’s ability to navigate freely. There would be 
rocks in the cove—or even small islands —behind which the 
whale could hide, to come on the boat suddenly before the 
grenades could be used. Maybe it would have allies there, 
other killer whales. That was how Campbell would have 


conducted the campaign if he'd been in the whale’s place. 
His admiration for the creature’s martial ability continued to 
increase. 

He noted that they were approaching iceberg territory. 
They would have reached ice already if this hadn't been an 
unusually warm summer; icebergs were regularly seen as far 
south as Newfoundland, even farther, at this time of year. 
But no icebergs showed on the radar screen. 

Yes, it must be a coastal trap the whale had in mind. 
Ahead of them were several fishing villages, probably not 
unlike South Harbour. If the animal held steady, they would 
pass a few of them that day. 

Campbell thought about his own plan: He’d sail close to 
an inhabited harbor and send Rachel and Umilak ashore in 
the dinghy. Rachel wouldn’t want to leave, but he'd make 
her. Umilak would go then, to protect her. Maybe Jack could 
find a time to get them off the boat while Robichaud slept. 
The man wasn’t good for much, but he was better than 
nothing. Then, with Rachel safe, the showdown would begin. 
If Campbell had a chance to use the harpoon gun, he would 
triumph. 


Jack woke to the sound of the foghorn, sounding at one- 
minute intervals. Rachel sat in the cabin. “Trouble?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t think so. Water's deep, and the whale's staying 
away, thank God.” 

Outside the world had changed. They inhabited a 
fogbank that permitted no visibility at all. He went to the 
wheelhouse. “Okay, Pierre?” 

“So far,” Robichaud said nervously. “But we are coming 
to land. What is that fiendish thing up to?” 

“Wish I knew. I'll take over." 

He had begun to think that the orca must be following a 
sea trail known to its ancestors and taught the young, 


generation after generation. As predators, killer whales 
probably had regular routes that ensured a copious food 
supply. 

As they neared landfall, the whale sound seemed to 
increase in volume; whenever it decreased, Campbell 
changed course until the cries came in loud again. He could 
see nothing beyond the bow of the ship. 

“You won't believe this,” he said to Rachel when she 
brought him coffee, “but were actually threading a difficult 
piece of water between an island and the mainland. By 
following the whale’s signals, | could have done it without 
instruments. Think how useful these animals could be if they 
were taught to lead boats through tricky passages.” 

Just then, the whale sound stopped. Rachel looked up 
Sharply. 

“Hand me the chart.” He took his eyes off the fog for an 
instant and pointed to a spot on the map. “We’re about here. 
The strait bends just ahead. The whale’s around the point— 
that’s why we're not receiving the signal, | guess. It'll start 
again in a minute or so." 

As he concentrated on the instrument she was aware 
that Robichaud had come on deck and was standing with his 
back to the rail, a depressed look on his face. Robichaud had 
been complaining about the fog all day, and Campbell 
wondered if he'd been drinking again. He'd given the 
boatman a firm order to keep away from booze for the rest of 
the voyage and had even confiscated his brandy bottle, but 
Robichaud probably had another one stashed away 
somewhere. But there was no time to worry. He returned to 
navigation. 

Rachel stared off to the side. She gasped and pointed to 
a bulge in the dark water. “A rock." But rocks couldn’t move; 
this one did. Campbell needed a second to understand. He 
shouted “Pierre! Watch out! Get away from the rail!" 

But Robichaud didn't hear or comprehend. He remained 
immobile as the bulge approached. Campbell swung the 


wheel savagely, still screaming at the Frenchman. Darkness 
loomed in the fog, and Robichaud flew backwards over the 
rail, as if seized by a giant claw. He vanished without a 
splash. 

There was a long silence. At last, voice tight and 
strained, Campbell asked, Pierre was standing there a 
second ago. wasn't he?" 

Rachel stared in sightless shock at him. 

"Wasn't he?" 

She nodded mutely 

They searched the area slowly but vainly. 

“It was the whale?” He asked needlessly, “I didn't knock 
Pierre overboard when | turned the boat?” 

“| saw the teeth,” Rachel said. 

From the hydrophone the cries sounded anew. Once 
again the imperious whale beckoned. 


The fog thinned. Beyond the little strait was an inlet, 
and Campbell decided to anchor there. 

Rachel read briefly from the Bible while the two men 
listened, hands clasped before them, heads bowed for Pierre 
Robichaud. 

After the service, Umilak said, “Well go back now?” 

Campbell replied, “Not me. There's a town nearby. I'll 
put you both ashore there. I'll give you enough money for 
your trip back, and with what's left, I'll hire a crew. They 
don’t have to know what I'm—” 

Rachel said firmly, “Jack, you've got to give up.” 

“No,” he said. “I promised Annie.” 

"Does Annie want you to die?” 

“| promised myself.” His haggard face was set 

“Haven't enough people been killed? Please, Jack! You 
must quit!” 

“She is right,” Umilak said. 

"I'm sorry. | have to go on.” 


Rachel said to Umilak, “Don't you see? He's insane, just 
like the whale. They're two of a kind. Well, | can't leave him 
alone. | have to stay, too.” 

The Indian's weathered face was emotionless. "I'll stay 
with you, then.” 

Alone in the main cabin, Campbell found the plastic 
model of the killer whale. He stared at it for a moment, then 
Snapped it in two. 


CHAPTER 25 


Again they sailed all night, standing their watches in the 
wheelhouse. Dawn broke clear and cold as the northern sky 
turned crimson over water the color of cobalt, empty except 
for a solitary black fin. 

Rachel brought out the warm clothing South Harbour 
had provided. The villagers had prepared them for every 
contingency. Jack and Rachel hardly spoke; there was little 
left for them to say as, hour after hour, the boat continued 
on in a stillness broken only by the muffled beat of the 
engine and the rustle of water against the hull. Only the 
unfathomable whale knew where they were bound. 

Or did it? The whale was headed in a northerly direction, 
moving ever farther from the coast of Labrador, but several 
times that day it had performed its mighty leaps and 
changed course, as though it sought something on the 
endless expanse of sea. But there was no land for hundreds 
of miles to the north, and surely even the orca’s incredible 
endurance must have a limit. 

Campbell's mind returned to icebergs. Late the following 
morning, after yet another all-night sail, Campbell saw the 
first one, low on the horizon. Through the glasses, the small 
iceberg resembled a block of white marble set into the sea; 
behind it were other icebergs, larger, shimmering pink in the 
sunlight. Ice seemed to cover endless square miles. 

The translucent air made the icebergs appear nearer 
than they were, and it was not until late afternoon that the 
boat hove to in the shadow of the mountainous shapes. 

Rachel said, “I can't hear the whale sound. Are we in for 
another attack?” 

“| don't think so—not in broad daylight." He scrutinized 
the white cliffs, some two hundred feet high. “It must know 


these waters. It must have been searching for ice all along. 
This is where it means to fight.” 

“Killer whales sometimes follow their prey for days 
before they strike. This one's been /eading its prey. But why 
here? Why icebergs?” 

“Icebergs could crush the boat in seconds. Could that be 
part of it? Anyway, the ice field seems like a perfect place for 
the whale to play hide-and-kill.” 

Umilak shouted hoarsely from above, “It’s surfaced!” 

“Where?” Campbell asked. 

“There. See it?” Rachel pointed. 

The whale lay in the gap between two massive icebergs. 
Perhaps joyously, it spouted, sending up a filmy plume. 
Then, as though the jet were not enough of a self- 
advertisement, the orca jumped three times, disappearing 
up a narrow stretch. 

“There it is,” Campbell said. “The challenge. The fat—the 
blubber, | should say—is in the fire * 

“How can you joke at a time like this? I’m terrified. What 
now?” 

He answered, “If you ask me, old Nickfin’s going to get 
some shut-eye. We should too. I’m bushed.” 

“You look terrible,” she agreed. 

“Well heave to, using a sea anchor in case the wind 
comes up. Tomorrow is the day.” 


Rachel had the first watch; Umilak, the second; 
Campbell, the third. When the alarm clock sounded, his eyes 
opened abruptly. Brief as it had been, the sleep refreshed 
him, and he felt ready. 

| With a few minutes to spare, he lay quietly, 

| trying to remember famous battles between men ! and 
monsters. Hadn’t there been a couple in the Old Testament? 
In an Old Norse saga that began with B? Wasn’t it Beowulf? 
Moby Dick, which he'd never read. In an opera by—who was 


it? A German? Cursing himself for his ignorance and poor 
memory, Jack started to get up, but a soft hand pulled him 
back. 

“Why aren't you asleep?" he asked. “It’s almost four.” 

Rachel murmured, “I was waiting for you to ” wake up.” 

“You ought to sleep." He placed his head on the pillow so 
it touched hers. 

“Some things are more important.” Rachel's knees 
brushed his lightly. 

“Oh baby.” His sound was half-sigh, half-groan. “I wish. . 

“| wish, too. But now | want.” She took his hands and 
placed them on her breasts. “I wouldn't risk me if | were 
you,” she whispered. 

“Please. We've been over that.” 

“I can't help it. | want you so much. Do you know what 
that's like?” 

“| feel the same way about you.” 

“Oh Jack, touch me, take me.” 

“Oh, honey! Bury yourself, in me!” 


Umilak sat in the wheelhouse. There was no sound 
beyond the whisper of waves of the hull. Campbell stumbled 
over the rifle that stood just inside the doorway. “What's 
happening?” he asked. 

“Nothing. All is quiet.” 

Jack settled into the seat next to the Indian and gently 
ordered, “Get some shut-eye, Chief.” 

“You always call me chief,” Umilak said. “Is it a joke of 
some kind?” 

“Joke? Why should | joke? They told me you were a chief. 
Aren't you?” 

“Well, in a way” Umilak said. Campbell glanced at the 
beaked profile. The Indian chuckled a little. “A chief without 


a tribe” 

“What happened to your people?” 

“Fishing people near South Harbour once. South Harbour 
is not our name for it. . 

“Yes.” 

“We...they... went to the northern part of the island 
because the fishing turned bad at South Harbour, like it is 
bad now.” 

“But you didn't go with them.” 

“No, | stayed.” 

“Go on,” Campbell said encouragingly. “Why?* The 
Indian sighed deeply. “Well, they didn't want me. Blamed 
me for the poor catches.” 

“You?” 

“Me. Nickfin is called Nickfin because of the hole, yes?” 

“Yes.” 

The Indian said softly, “I put the hole there * “What?” 

Little by little, under Campbell’s quiet but persistent 
questioning, Umilak told his story. The fishing was poor in 
the area, and Umilak had to feed his family. Competition 
began to arise between the Indians and the whales, with the 
orcas stealing the larger fish from Indian nets and lines. One 
orca grabbed a small whale Umilak had harpooned. 

The Indians were forbidden to harm the killer whales, 
which they revered as gods of the sea. But Umilak had 
attended Christian school and didn’t believe in "bullshit 
tribal taboos.” He vowed to kill the next orca that stole from 
him. 

A huge whale, young then, approached Umilak’s boat. 
Assuming it intended to steal his fish, the Indian picked up 
his shotgun, aimed, and fired. He put a hole in the fin. 

The wounded whale charged and upset the boat There 
was another Indian aboard. Umilak made shore, but not his 
companion. 

Nickfin hung around after that, and the Indians dared to 
fish only in shallow water. Catches became scarcer and the 


tribe blamed Umilak. Ostracizing him, the others—including 
Umilak’s family—moved on to another part of the island. 
"And you’ve been alone all these years?” 

“Yes. My people have a new chief.” 

“Well, I'd have done what you did,” Campbell said. 

“You’re not an Indian.” 

“And you still blame yourself?” 

“Don’t you?” Umilak responded sharply. Campbell 
ignored the question. “So that's why you feel hurting the 
whale will cause bad luck.” “It will bring death.” 

“Then why in hell do you want to Save its life?” “To save 
hers, yours, mine. Maybe... 

“Maybe?” 

The dark countenance turned sad. “Maybe | could return 
to my people if whale survives, and us, too.” 

Umilak is as crazy as | am, Campbell thought. Even 
Rachel’s crazy. We’re all crazy. The whole goddam world, and 
everything in it, is nuts. 


CHAPTER 26 


He heard it just before dawn—across the water and not 
through the hydrophone, as though the sound were aimed at 
him. 

He sprang rather than rose, turning on the spotlight, 
sending the beam everywhere. “Screwy whale," he told the 
night. 

The sound again. He swept the bright beam back and 
forth over the water, probing for the familiar shape. 

Ping. Almost a taunt. “Come and get me," it might have 
said." 

“T will, | will," he muttered. 

Light spilled aver white snow and black water, finding a 
flash of red. Campbell saw the whale’s head, low in the 
water, protruding from behind an iceberg. Whipping the rifle 
to his shoulder, he took aim and pressed the trigger. 

The white universe’ exploded into a chaos of echoes 
bounding and rebounding from the sheer slopes. An 
avalanche of ice cascaded into the water. Campbell could 
hear the splash. The head was gone. 

He heard the sound of running feet and then Rachel's 
startled, sleepy voice: “What is it? What happened?” 

“| took a shot at it I” he said with a laugh. “I think | 
nicked old Nickfin!" 

Umilak emerged silently from the gloom. Rachel pulled 
her robe tighter around her. The Indian said, “Did you wound 
the whale?” 

“| hope so!” 

“We'll go back now, okay? The journey’s through. You 
hurt the whale, like whale hurt your sister. Enough?” 

Campbell gazed at the sad, coppery face. Umilak was 
frightened. “Go back? No way! We’re going in after it!” 
Umilak scowled and walked off. 


Sleep had ended for the night. Rachel made breakfast 
while Campbell stayed in the pilot house, watching day 
arrive in the eastern sky. There was no sight or sound of the 
whale, and he began to wonder if he’d killed or mortally 
wounded the animal. Even now, its lifeblood might be 
draining into the icy water. “Suffer, goddam you,” he raged 
out loud. “I hope you’re in pain. | pray you’re dying. | pray 
you're dead 

He looked up to see Umilak, lips pursed unhappily, 
observing him through the wheelhouse’ window. 
Embarrassed, he wondered if the Indian had heard his 
rantings. “What is it?” he called. 

Umilak entered. “| checked the fuel. There’s enough only 
to make it back to the fishing village on the Labrador coast. 
No further. We must leave now. If we go on, we won’t get 
back.” 

Campbell scowled. “/ checked, too. Umilak, the map 
shows an RCAF field on the Labrador coast. We’ll ask them 
for fuel when we’re finished with the whale.” His voice 
trailed off. “If worse comes to worst, you send a Mayday on 
the radio. They'll get your coordinates and send a chopper 
to lift you two out.” 

Umilak scowled. “Lift us two out? You don't come?” 

“Well, unless anything happens to me.” 

The Indian pulled the whale charm from his shirt and 
fiddled with it. “I don’t like it. Don’t like it at all.” 

Jack and Rachel ate a hasty breakfast, while Umilak 
stayed in his cabin. Campbell made his preparations without 
him. He checked the dinghy that hung suspended at the 
stem. He placed the remaining hand grenades at the bow 
and removed the canvas cover from the harpoon, twisting it 
about to make sure that the shaft was free. He loaded the 
breech and tip with explosives. Then he started the engine, 
drew in the sea anchors, and steered the boat slowly toward 
the icebergs. 


“I hope to God you know what you're doing,” Rachel 
called morosely from the lookout. 

“Watch the water,” Campbell replied. 

Yard by yard the boat moved forward, entering the 
canyon between icebergs that seemed to obliterate the sky, 
rocking gently, as though anchored in place. After an 
eternity the boat passed into what could almost have been a 
lake, a patch of open water with ice floes lying on the 
surface like large gray lily pads. It was surrounded by a ring 
of icebergs of all shapes and sizes, as though a giant ice 
sculptor had been at work. The iceberg system was complex, 
with a skein of waterways between the floating mountains. 
Campbell, skirting fhe floes, was heading toward one of the 
passages when he heard Rachel scream, "Fin to stem! The 
whale." He jammed the engine into reverse, hoping to ram 
the creature with the prop. He poked his head out of the 
cabin window, craning his neck, in time to see the black- 
and-white form move to the starboard side, turn, leap toward 
the vessel before crashing down. An almost idle flick of the 
black tail left the dinghy hanging in pieces from the davits. 

"Jesus!" Rachel cried in pure misery. "Oh, Jesus!" 

The whale had unleashed a new weapon: its tail, 
capable of toppling the mast, even the wheel-house. "Come 
down. Hurry I*" Campbell yelled at Rachel as he put the boat 
in forward again. 

The noise brought Umilak up from his cabin. He wore a 
life jacket and carried one hand behind him. "Captain, | 
demand...” 

"Later, Chief, okay?” Campbell said. He searched the 
channels ahead for a black fin. 

Umilak's tone mingled anger, respect, and regret. 
“Captain, I'm taking over. We go back." 

"Wait a minute," Campbell said distractedly. 

“| said we go back!" Umilak produced a pistol, “I'm 
captain now.” 

“What is this, Mutiny on the Bounty?" Campbell roared. 


“You'll kill us. Do what | say, or I'll shoot. Back her 
around dead slow. We're getting out;" 

Campbell's eyes hadn't left the wheelhouse window. 
“Look to port, Chief." 

"Please. That's an old trick. You insult... ” 

"I mean it. Look! One iceberg is moving, but the others 
aren't. How do you account for that?" 

Umilak turned his head. They watched a jagged piece of 
ice moving slowly but inexorably toward them on an 
intercept path. The iceberg measured only a few feet in 
height and girth, but four-fifths of it was concealed beneath 
the water. It wouldn't take long to reach them. 

Umilak muttered, “I will. . 

“Take the wheel! Put her hard to starboard. Try to circle 
around it." Holding the rifle, Campbell burst from the 
wheelhouse, colliding with Rachel. "Put on your life jacket. 
Hurry!" 

She looked at him and then at the approaching iceberg 
with a confused face. “I don't..." 

“The whale must be pushing the goddam thing! Lord, 
it's a dynamo!" He leaped to the bow, reached into the metal 
box, and pulled out grenade. He pulled the pin and lobbed. 
The grenade sailed over the top of the iceberg. Another 
grenade was airborne before the first exploded. The grove of 
icebergs reverberated with dull thuds. 

Rachel returned, wearing a life jacket and carrying 
another for him. He slipped it over his heavy sweater and 
reached for a metal ball—only one grenade remained. 

The ship lost headway. “Helm to starboard!* Jack yelled. 
“Goddam it, what’s the matter with you, Umilak?” 

But Umilak was not in the pilothouse, where the wheel 
spun untended. The Indian’s voice could be heard from the 
main cabin. “Mayday! Mayday! Mayday! I’m going on 
automatic for your direction finder. Mayday! SOS! Mayday!” 

The icebergs neared. Campbell, holding the grenade, 
had almost reached the wheelhouse when it struck, sending 


a sharp tremor through the vessel. He fell. Struggling to his 
feet, he pulled the pin and tossed the grenade over the 
iceberg that nestled against the boats side. He heard the 
explosion and just after it, a high-pitched almost childlike 
cry. Of pain? Of rage? The iceberg battered the ship again, 
pushing it faster toward a larger iceberg behind. 

Emerging from the main cabin, Umilak fell when Jack 
did. The impact sent him sliding on the slippery deck toward 
the stern. The Indian leaped up, waving the pistol at 
Campbell. Boat and iceberg were about to collide. He 
shouted a warning and then the Bumpo struck. Snowy 
particles showered the Indian and from high above came a 
crack like thunder. Umilak lifted a face on which terror and 
resignation commingled as a block of ice dropped like a 
massive guillotine on the stern. 

Rachel screamed, “Umilak!" Where the Indian had stood 
was only a gaping hole in the deck—there was no sign of the 
man. The ice must have carried him with it on its way to the 
hold and probably out the bottom. There was no time to 
mourn, even to ponder the Indian’s shocked visage. “Well 
sink!" Jack shouted. 

The whale leaped before the boat, as though 
triumphantly. “You |” Campbell shouted as he ran for the 
rifle. The gun was nowhere to be seen. In desperation, Jack 
leaped to the bow, seized the harpoon gun, aimed and 
pressed the trigger. Nothing happened. 

“Jammed! Frozen! Fuck!" The whale was on the surface 
now, close by, eyes seemingly baleful. Was it pain, fury, 
exhaustion, or overconfidence that made it take the chance? 
The mouth opened as the tail churned. Again Campbell 
pulled the trigger and again the mechanism refused to 
respond. With his gloved hands, Jack pulled the long 
harpoon from the gun, jumping on the pulpit, where he 
secured the line. He lifted the weapon above his head, eyes 
on the orca as the space between them narrowed rapidly. 
The great body began to leave the water, teeth bared, and 


with all his strength, Campbell hurled the harpoon. The 
razor-sharp ’ barb met flesh just behind the massive head 
and exploded. The whale screeched and dove. 

The line whipped out, becoming taut, and the Bumpo 
moved away from the iceberg, towed by the creature with 
the harpoon in its back. Jesus, Jack thought, the power, the 
incredible power! The crazy whale, heading toward a floe, 
might save them yet. He cried, “Rachel, quick! Grab all the 
food you can and put it on deck. Clothes! Blankets! Flares! 
We have a chance!” 

She began to throw gear on the forward deck ' as the 
sinking vessel slowly crossed the ice channel. Spotting the 
rifle by the wheelhouse he retrieved it and stood in the 
pulpit with the gun aimed, waiting. With an ingenuity 
Campbell had a split second to admire, the whale, by 
pausing for an instant, put slack in the rope, leaped, and 
landed on the far side of the thin floe, leaving the rope atop 
the ice. Apparently the wounded animal was attempting to 
cut the rope on the sharp white edge of the ice! 

The Bumpo's bow grated as it reached the floe. 
Campbell had time to yell, “Throw down the stuff” as metal 
ripped and the pulpit broke loose from the vessel. Pulled by 
the whale moving up the far side of the floe, the pulpit 
careened across the flat surface, like a berserk ride in an 
amusement park. At /east I'm alive, Campbell told himself as 
he clung to his cage with one hand and to the Magnum with 
the other. He watched as the whale hurled its body against a 
jagged projection of ice. The harpoon tore loose from its 
flesh, leaving a deep gouge. The pulpit slid to a stop. 

Quickly, Campbell disentangled himself from the 
crumpled metal frame. Rachel was still aboard the boat, 
frantically tossing gear on the ice. The stern was sinking, the 
bow rising. “Rachel! Jump! For God's sake, jump!” 

She flung herself from the vessel, turning around on the 
floe. They watched as, seconds later, the Bumpo slid 
beneath the surface. 


“How long can we last?" she asked when he joined her. 

“Don't know," he muttered. “It's getting colder, and 
there's a breeze coming up. That'll increase the chill factor. 
We can hold out until a helicopter comes—/f one comes. The 
base isn't that far away, but they might have trouble finding 
us before dark. It could be a long, cold night." 

Rachel tried to smile. “Had enough of the whale?" 

“A bellyful. But has it had enough of me?" 

He didn't have to wait long for an answer. He had seen a 
tent in the pathetic pile of provisions and was trying to 
hammer tent pins into the ice, using the rifle butt, when he 
heard the ominous ping, It sounded both close and yet 
strangely distant. 

“Good God!" Rachel moaned. “It?s directly below us!" 

The ice shook, cracked, and broke again. In the aperture 
he could see the head, pounding implacably. He raised the 
rifle and fired. Blood spurted, and the whale disappeared. 

“| killed it! | really killed it!" 

But the ice shuddered again. Rachel tottered and started 
to fall into the opening. Campbell seized her arm. The floe 
rocked. “Leave us alone!” he screamed at the black water. 
“Damn you!" 

Glancing at the supplies, he moved across the floe, 
hoping to find a thick part which would withstand the 
whale's hammer blows. They walked sof tly, almost on 
tiptoes, as though to conceal their whereabouts from the 
relentless animal and its sonarlike vibrations. But the whale 
was always beneath them, pounding the wall of ice that 
separated it from its victims. The floe began to break up 
from the furious blows. 

Rachel cried out in terror, “Jack!” 

He was, he saw with shock, moving away from her and 
not of his own volition. The ice on which he stood had 
detached from the rest of the floe and drifted into the 
channel. He occupied a small island of his very own. The 
orca would finish him now, with ease. There was nothing he 


could do, no way to save himself. He glared into the rifle 
barrel. Better to finish off himself than be mangled by those 
dreadful teeth... 

“Listen!" 

He heard the distant clatter of the helicopter from above 
the icebergs. Searching the sky, he felt the ice beneath him 
begin to tilt. He sensed the presence near him even before 
he whirled, rifle in hand. 

“Jack! Shoot!” 

Only yards away, the whale's head rested on the edge of 
his island, bearing down on it. Campbell struggled to raise 
the gun. Red eyes bored into his. 

“Shoot!” 

“Yes,” he said dully. The gun seemed riveted to his side. 
He regarded the monster's eyes with fascination. What did 
he see there? Up close, the eyes were amber, not red. Amber 
pools, deep and clear. The ice was tilting and he .began to 
Slide. In the pools before him something lured, something 
not malevolent at all but wild, free, beautiful. A high voice 
called to him in a strange tongue which, miraculously, he 
could understand. Come near, it said. Lose yourself. Return. 
Merge with me. Come. Nearer. Come. 

“What are you waiting for?” Rachel cried. “Kill it! Kill it! 
Kill! Kill! Kill! The eyes summoned him. Slowly he slid nearer. 

“Shoot!" 

The gun exploded futilely. He dropped it, saw it skitter 
down the icy slope into the water. He was sliding faster now, 
clawing helplessly at the glassy surface. He could hear the 
helicopter descending. Too late! a voice within him wailed. 
Too late! It's / always been too late for me! His mouth parted 
into a childishly high-pitched scream, as though someone 
else had spoken for him. Help! 

He saw all: The raw wound on the satiny back where the 
harpoon had lodged. Bloody creases recorded his bullets. 
Mass of scars and abrasions covered the head, as though all 
the abuses and | insults of time had collected there. 


Campbell was on his belly, gliding headfirst down the slope, 
arms outstretched. Tall rows of white ivory, needle sharp, 
appeared as the maw opened wider and wider. He was 
carried down, down. 

As Campbell reached the whale it cried out, loud and 
shrill. Hot breath reached him. The head lifted, moved away, 
leaving Campbell to dangle at the edge of the floe. 
Disbelieving, uncomprehending, he watched the whale back 
off and vanish. Moments passed and then, in the distance, 
the orca leaped, filling the sky with majesty. It seemed to 
hang aloft forever before rejoining the sea. The notched fin 
raced away toward the icebergs and dropped beneath the 
waves. 


Orca—the killer whale, is one of fhe most 
intelligent creatures in the universe. He 
hunts in packs, like a wolf. Incredibly, he is 
sial-me)alhyaelaligare|melint~imiacelamaslelamiusen aii 
for revenge. . 
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